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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 
MAY. 

As May is the month, over a large range of States, 
¥ which cal!s upon the agriculturists, who wish to 
es, “succeed, to be prompt in the preparation of their 
tin, @Ilands, and in the setting of their spring crops, we 
pet/s2 a enjoin it upon all as an imperative duty, as it certain- 
ib / “lly is to their interest, to do so, to put forth all their 

ejenergies at once, and cease not, until they have all 
& liheir fields ready, and are in a condition to commit 
Maibeir several crops to the earth. With these brief 
fipreliminary remarks, we shall proceed to the detail 
¢%4of a few important duties that should be attended to 
Mduring the month, and will here observe, that the 
ooner they are performed, the better will be their 
igebances of ultimate success. 


:“ad 


PLANTING oF Corn. 
As preliminary to the culture of corn, we will lay 
sglown a few propositions, in the adherence to which 
3h’ believe success materially depends. 


oF urea First. We believe that a large crop of corn cannot 
; be grown on poor land, unaided by manure, and 
ivina waghat the manure applied must be rich in quality and 
Rad, in gein quantity. We believe also, that, even on 
nF pood land, manure will not only prove beneficial, 


guput is highly necessary to secure a very large crop. 
Secondly. We believe that all land intended to be 
ultivated in corn, should be ploughed deep, and 
horoughly pulverised by harrowing or dragging, 
wd rolling ; fine tilth being essentially necessary to 
courage the growth, and ensure a free and unob- 
tucted range to the roots of the corn-plants in 
tarch of food. 
Thirdly. We believe that 50 acres of land that 
emay have been liberally manured and thoroughly pul- 
@tized in the process of preparation, will yield more 
man will 100 acres where these conditions may have 
fen neglected. Of the truth of this proposition, the 
mprience of every observing corn planter must long 
mce have taught him; for there is no plant that 
pows, which requires more or richer food than it, 
id it must be obvious to every one who may have 
mdied the matter, that, if the necessary inorganic 
mistances be present in the soil, you cannot give 
*corn-plant too much organic food. 


Fourthly. We believe, that, to secure a very large 
Puuct of corn, the requisite number of stalks must 
"pon the ground to bear the ears; and hence the 
~sésity of generous manuring, and neat and 
Uitable preparation of the soil. 


Fifthly. We believe that inorganic manure, viz: 
sulphuric acid, magnesia, soda, lime, potash and the 
phosphates, are just as essential to the growth and 
maturation of a large crop of corn, as are organic or 
animal manures, both kinds, in our view, being 
equally necessary. Therefore, if there be well 
grounded fears that they do not naturally exist in 
the soil, means should be taken to apply them arti- 
ficially. 

Sizthly. We believe, as indicated in our second 
proposition, that deep ploughing is absolutely essen- 
tial to the growth of a large yield of corn, and as 
we wish to be distinctly understood as to what we 
mean by the term deep, we will explain our meaning. 
We do not consider a less depth than 8 inches, as 
coming within our intention in the use of the term, 
and we are free to confess our belief that a depth of 
12 inches where attainable would be still better, and 
produce more favorable results. We say this, 
notwithstanding the dread entertained by many of 
turning up the ‘‘poison till,’’ as the advocates of 
ploughing only 3 or 4 inches in depth term it. The 
more deeply you penetrate the earth, the greater is the 
capacity you confer upon it to drink in the rains, 
economise the organic elements of the rains, of the 
air, and of the dews; and, provided, proper atten- 
tion has been paid to the pulverization of the in- 
verted soil the greater facility is offered to the plants 
to search for and assimilate their food. Those who 
know the fact that the tap root of the corn-plant 
descends beyond 4 feet in depth, and that its lateral 
roots extend from row to row, will readily perceive 
the utility of deep ploughing and thorough pulveri- 
zation, as aids to healthful feeding. Again, experi- 
ence teaches us all, that such preparation of the soil 
has the double effect of enabling it to stand drought 
and wet better than when under skim ploughing 
and indifferent pulverization. 

Seventhiy. We believe that the cultivation of corn 
should commence from the time the plants are 3 
inches in height, and be continued at short intervals 
until the crop is laid by; that no weeds or grass 
should be permitted to grow beside the corn-plants, 
or in the rows between them, from the time the lat- 
ter come up, until their culture is completed,—hence 
the necessity for early and frequent cultivation.— 
But although we are the advocates of deep prepara- 
tion of the soil, we are not the advocates of deep stir- 
ring of the ground in the cultivation of this crop, 
and therefore, prefer the corn-harrow, or the cultiva. 





tor, accompanied by the hoe, to the plough. 
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Now then, if the truth of the preceding propositions | short crop of grass, can very readily provide them- 
po 9 meen Magee Ayre Nag wed join ten. p Beyer orf sary 
important facts in corn-growing, viz: 1. That ma- tons of hay to the acre, as will grow long provender 
nure, and plenty of it, is essential to ensure a good | for all their stock, and seed it to millet. In good 
crop,—2. That to ensure a very large yield there | land, well manured, well ploughed and thoroughly 
must be the requisite number of stalks on the field,— | pulverized, it grows heavy crops of grass, which, 
3. That the cultivation must be commenced early, | when cured, makes most excellent hay. We say 
and be frequently repeated, in order that the plants | _ Same geeneest nese in its grow 4 and use, 
pr a — y —. and the i —= > ; be popes Aye A yee fore poen Po — — 
atmospheric influences. In a wor e whole ; 
er of growing a good crop of corn may be | luxuriant crop of timothy ever produced. It is not 
summed up in these words :—manure liberally— | 80 nutritious as timothy, but as it makes good hay, 
Plough decp—pulverize the soil thoroughly—cultivate , exceeds the latter in produce, is easily cured, is well 
cleanly. | relished by horses, mules, cattle and stock generally, 

As we have often given formulas, prescribing | and stands drought well, delighting in a hot sun, it 
kinds and quantities of manure to manure an acre | presents a most reliable resource for hay, to those 
of corn land we will not repeat them here; but would | Who have no meadows, and should therefore be 
recommend that every corn-planter who may have | availed of by every provident agriculturist, who may 
the means convenient, no matter how well he may | s thus situated, and who acquiesces in the doctrine, 
have manured his corn-field previously to ploughing | that it is true economy to raise everything needed 
in his manure, to manure hts crop in the. hill also. | for home consumption that his lands are capable of 
Such topical applications assist the germination of | growing : and we are certain, that every farmer and 
— nh pushes _ — forward a a cane wien ‘er roy be 
early stage of their growth—two very importan Si culis —W. s 
considerations. It is not material whether these | aS a steward; and as such, bound as much by a high 
applications be made in the hill at the time of plant- moral duty to provide for the dumb beasts he may 
Se erceel’ incites sacks ar oll bs Goll’ | Gu sniueatl tectinas, we tanane ie. pn 
and covered. In either mode they will do good,— smile y 2, we bec 
we, however prefer the first plan. , ~_ of stock, whether in large, or small numbers, those 

Hill Composts.—No. 1. For an acre in corn—10 | smiles and possessions, never were conferred upon 
bushels of well rotted dung, intimately mixed with ray —_ pny with them a binding pe 
5 bushels of ashes, 1 bushel of plaster, and 2 toads, | to care for our dumb creatures in a spirit of en- 
say, 60 bushels of well rotted manure—give to each —— oe 0 — them with - — 
hill a small handful of the mixture. supply of wholesome food, and, to protect them by 

No. 2. 2 loads of woods-mould, 100 lbs. of Peru- | shelter from the cold and pinchings of winter. Inde 
vian Guano, 5 bushels of ashes, 1 bushel of plaster arg ey however, of the considerations of duty 
and 1 bushel of salt, to be well mixed together—give | and the claims of humanity, interest and a wise 
to each hill a small handful of the eg ° economy both concur, in pointing to all who till the 

No. 3. 2 loads of river mud, ditch scrapings, or | earth, that they should never purchase any com- 
road scrapings, 100 Ibs. of guano, 5 bushels of | modity that they can grow themselves; for as 
ashes, and 1 bushel of plaster, to be well mixed to- | Franklin says,—a penny saved is two pennies gained. 
gether—give to each hill a small handful. Soils adapted to Millet.—The theory is, that deep 

Oats. fertile sands, deep sandy loams, and deep light allu- 

The seeding of oats ought to have been done last vial loams, are the best adapted to this grass. On 
month or sooner, according to latitude and climate ; such soils we have made good crops ; but the heaviest 
but if there be, as there doubtless are, portions of se se “Seen fanetuad aes a 
our widely extended country, where the seeding of 0 aie teenie of 6 Genel tom, Chen aaeee 
ais have not been got through with, we would say £& _— Ys 


to all thus situated, that they should lose no time in pa ng reg tained by — “s ' 
putting them in, and, in every instance to give the e recollect that we were laughed at by some ¢ 


“samp . our neighbors when we were preparing the ground. 
eat plants comeing’ t9 at, and to get them in 85 Ong of them, a farmer of nore than the hid of 
right time for seeding oats every where, is when the | C&BtUrY's experience, was kind enough to call and i- 
frost is out of the ground. ? form us, that it was folly to expect millet to grow in 

such @ soil, and asa neighbor advised us to make 
PuMPkINS. bricks out of the clay. We however persisted, and 

This fine vegetable production should be planted | the result proved that we had not ‘calculated 
as near the first of the month as possible. We trust} without our host.’’ 
that every farmer and planter who loves good milk, Our ultimate object was to get the lot into timotby; 
and cream, and butter—and where is there one that} and grew the millet for the two-fold purpose of hay, 
does not—will feel himself called upon to put in an| and of cleansing the ground for the timothy whi 
acre, or more, to grow feed for his milch cows in| was to follow. Our plan of preparation was this:— 
fall and early winter, {when, from absence of grass | In the first place, we spread upwards of 20 loads of 
from the pastures, they find but little to eat. refuse gas-house coak over the lot, ploughed that ia 

Miter. as deeply as two strong horses with a Davis plough 

Those who have no timothy meadows—no clover} Could go; we then rolled and harrowed furrow 
fields wherefrom to derive supplies of hay from for| Wise, and rolled again: we then applied 40 loads of 
their horses, mules, and other stock, and who have| stable, barn-yard, and street manure, upon the ~ 
heretofore been driven to the necessity of buying hay | 224 10 perches, ploughed that into the depth of t 
from a distance, to supply them with long forage— first furrow, rolled, and harrowed until we got # 
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and those who having meadows, but anticipate a fine a tilth as such land was susceptible of, the? 
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broadcasted 50 bushels of ashes on it, then rolled 
again, and sowed at the rate of 1 bushel of millet 
seed per acre, harrowed the seed lightly in with a 
light harrow, and finished by rolling. 

When we had cut the millet, and cured it into 
hay, we passed a loaded harrow three or four times 
over the piece of ground, rolled it, sowed timothy 
seed thereon, harrowed lightly in and roiled the 
ground again. For this pains-taking we were more 
than remunerated ; for the crops of timothy which 
grew on the ground during the four years that we 
remained on the place thereafter, were luxuriant in 
the extreme, and made those blush in very shame, 
who had laughed at our “‘folly.’”’ 

Time of sowing the seed.—Any time in May, the 
earlier the better. 

Quantity of seed per acre.—For hay, 1 bushel of 
seed per acre—for seed and hay, 4 bushel of geed per 
acre. 

Time of harvest.—When the seed first begins to 
turn yellow at the top. 

Mode of curing.—Let it remain 1 day in the swath, 
turn it the next after the dew is off, and when the 
lower side is dried throw it into cocks, increasing 
the size of the cocks. When sufficiently cured stack 
or stew it away in your barn or hay barracks. 


LUCERNE. 


As a soiling provender, there is no plant superior 
if equal to lucerne, so if you have afew acres near 
your barn of suitable soil, that you can devote to its 
culture, you cannot occupy it more profitably than 
by seeding it to this most excellent forage plant. 
The mode of culture pursued in Europe where labor 
is cheap has been to sow it in drills, but it can be 
advantageously grown broadcast, so that the objec- 
tion of the high price of labor which has hitherto 
prevailed against its culture ceased to exist. And 


formed at the rate per acre of 2 bushels of bone-dust, 
moistened, 5 bushels of ashes, 2 bushels of salt, and 
1 bushel of plaster, to be intimately mixed together, 
suffered to lie 2 weeks in bulk before being used : 
then broadcast it over the lucerne, harrow it in, and 
roll, as before recommended. 

Of the soil for Lucerne.—This plant delights most 
ina comparatively dry, deep sandy loam, or deep 
gravel, where the bottom is not clay. It requires 
great depth for its tap-roots, stands heat well, is 
equally well adapted to be cured into hay, or fed as 
1 soiling forage; when used for the latter purpose, it 

should remain a day after being cut before being fed. 

Extirpation of weeds the first season.—Lucerne does 
not tolerate the neighborhood of weeds; therefore, 
should weeds and grass spring up after the oats are 
cut, as most likely they will, children should be sent 
into the lot, or patch, under the eye of a careful 
overseer, and made to pull up the grass and weeds 
before they have time to go to seed. The harrowing 
of succeeding years will be sufficient to keep down 
such pests. 

Time of sowing the Oats, and Lucerne seed.—Sow 
as near the first of May as possible—say, between 
the Ist and 10th. 

CANTALEUPES, Musk, AND WaATER-MELONs. 

Plant these as near the first of this month as 
possible. To prevent admixture and deterioration, 
don’t plant either nearer than from 300 to 400 yards 
apart. 

Fietp Peas, AND BEans. 
Bestir yourselves and get these in within the first 
ten days of this month,—the earlier the better. 
Carrots, Parsnips, Sugar Beets, MaNGEL WuRTzEL. 


We again commend the culture of these excellent 
roots to our readers. For their cultureand manage- 





we therefore give its mode of culture in the plan that | 
we have just suggested. . 

Mode of cultivating Lucerne broadcast.—Prepare | 
your lot, by first manuring it at the rate of 20 two | 
horse cart loads of stable, cow-yard, or rich compost | 
manure,—or 400 lbs. of guano—plough it in fully 
8 inches deep, subsoil it 8 inches more, then harrow 
and roll until you obtain a perfectly fine tilth. 
This done, broadcast over it 100 bushels of marl, or 
100 bushels of leached ashes, then sow on each acre 
2 bushels of oats, harrow, and cross-harrow them 
in. This done, sow on each acre 20 lbs. of lucerne 
seed, harrow the seed lightly in with a light harrow 
and roll. 

This will ensure you a good crop of oats, besides 
a lot of lucerne that will last for 10 or 15 years, 
yielding each year from 2 to 3 good cuttings of this 
most excellent forage plant, provided that you pur- 
= the plan that we shall now lay down, which is 

is :— 

Next spring when the frost is out of the ground, 
and the horse can be trusted on the ground without 
danger from poaching, sow over each acre of the 
lucerne, 2 bushels of salt and 1 bushel of plaster, 
broadcast it evenly over the lot, harrow it in and 
then roll. . 

The process of harrowing will destroy grass and 
weeds, while it will benefit the lucerne, as from the 
length and depth of its roots it cannot be injured ; 
but, on the contrary will be improved by the opera- 
tion, as beside destroying the grass and weeds, it 
will open the earth to the fertilizing influence of 
heat, air, dew and rain. Each succeeding spring 
after this top-dress the lucerne with a compost 





ment we refer to our last month’s number. 
Broapcast Corn For Soi.ine. 

As a soiling crop there is nothing superior to 
Indian Corn, therefore put in a few acres at short 
intervals apart to grow soiling forage for your 
horses, mules, oxen, milch cows and young stock. 
You may believe us that no farmer or planter ever 
expended money and time to a better purpose than 
in providing soiling forage for his stock. Three 
acres, if well manured, and thoroughly ploughed, 
in 6 weeks after the corn is up, will be competent to 
—— 30 head of stock from the last of June till 
rost. 


” Sweet Poratoes. 


Get in your sweet potatoes as near the first of the 
month as possible. 
Topacco. 


Planters should give this crop their particular 
care and attention, as from the circamstance of its 
use becoming daily more popular, it must maintain 
good prices. 

Draining Wer Lanps. 

In all seriousness we say, that any man who hag 
wet lands, and neglects to have them drained, acts 
against his best interest. No soil with an excess of 
water in it can be made very productive, no matter 
how manured, until it is relieved of its superabun- 
dance of water by draining. To lime wet lands is, 
in fact, to throw the lime and what it cost away : 
to manure wet lands is to throw the manure, the 
money it cost and the time occupied in its distribution 
to the winds. We say then drain your wet lands, 
and thereby increase their productive capacities, 
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add to your income, and improve the health of your 


estate. 
CLOVER. 

We would have a word with those who have 
clover fields. It is this. Cut your clover when it 
first comes into bloom. When cut, let it remain in 
the swath half a day, then put it into cocks, and 
complete the curing with as little exposure as possi- 
ble. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 


This root may be planted up to the middle of this 
month. 

Workine ANIMALS. 

As these useful creatures are daily called upon to 
perform extra labor, the interests of their owners, as 
well as humanity both concur in awarding to them 
increased care and attention. Their food should be 
ample, in order that the increased wear and tear of 
their bodies may be correspondingly met and sus- 
tained. Their stables should be kept clean and well 
ventilated... Their stalls at night should be well 
bedded with clean straw ; they should be curried 
night and morning, fed thrice a day at regular 
periods, morning, noon and evening after work, 
being first watered before each meal, and twice a 
week be given two ounces of salt, or the same 
quantity of the mixture of equal parts of salt, mild 
oyster shell lime, and finely sifted ashes. 

Sattinc Stock GENERALLY. 

As regards salting, every head of stock on the 
farm should receive it as often as the working ani- 
mals. For the preservation of the health of sheep it 
would be better for them if lump salt were kept in 
a trough under cover, where they could have access 
to it at all times. 

Ruta-BaGa Turnip. 

It isa month too early to put in the seed of this 
excellent stock-root, but we mention it thus early, in 
order that our readers may have time to accu- 
mulate manure, and prepare the ground to have 
it seeded to ruta-bagas next month.. 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 
MAY. 


The month is at hand when every one who has a 
garden, and desires to have cause to be proud of it, 
should exert himself to have it set with all the 
vegetables which go to supply the wants and luxu- 
ries of one’s family, for delay now—time lost now, 
could only tend to hazard success throughout the 
season, if not to prove a source of mortification and 
regret. ; 

Water Melons, Cantaleupes, and Musk Melons.— 
These should baplanted the beginning of this month, 
the nearer the first the better. There are but few 
gardens sufficiently spacious to admit of more than 
one kind being planted in it, for these fruits if planted 
nearer than three or four hundred yards apart are 
apt to mix and become deteriorated, and as such is 
the case, we would not advise that more than one 
kind should be planted in the garden, and that kind 
should be the Cantaleupe, and as there are various 
kinds, we would select the nutmeg, or citron sort. 
The water melons, and musk melons, we would con- 
sign to the fields, where their proximity should not 
be less than from three to four hundred yards. 


Cymblins—Squashes.—These should be planted 
early this month; and if more than one kind be 











planted, they should be planted as far apart as the 
size of the garden will permit. 

|  Cweumbers.—Get these in as early this month as 
possible. 

Sweet Potatoes.—No farmer’s or planter’s garden 
should be without a bed of these delicious roots in 
it. Select for their bed, a deep fertile sand, or sandy 
loam; lying well to the south; plant early, and mix 
with the manure with which you may fertilize the 
soil, ashes and plaster.. 

Corn for Roasting Ears.—Select an early variety 
of corn, and plant as near the first of this month as 
possible. 

Caujiflowers.—Give your early Cauliflowers$ a 
working, and as you draw the earth around the 
stems of the plants, so shape the hill, as that the 
water from rains, or from your watering-pot, will 
not escape from the basin there formed ; for success 
in the growing of this delicious vegetable, depends 
much upon there being always maintained a great 
degree of moisture, that being a condition in which 
the Cauliflower delights, and without which it can- 
not grow in luxuriance and perfection. 

Setting out Plants, as Cauliflowers, Broccoli and 
| Cabbages.—If you have plants of these fit to set out 
| do so the first good season. 

Sowing Secds.—Select a bed on your border, ma- 
nure and dig and rake it well, then sow cauliflower, 
broccoli and cabbage seed. In six weeks the, plants 
will be ready to set out. Should the plants become 
lousy, or assume a sickly hue, place a bushel of 
horse dung, 1 quart of soot and 4 lbs. of the flour of 
sulphur in a bag, put the bag in a hogshead, fill 
the hogshead up with water, and after it has re- 
mained a day, water the plants with the decoction 
just before sun down, each day until rain occurs. 
The hogshead will bear being filled up several times. 
With this treatment we have restored our plants 
after they had assumed the appearance of approach- 
ing death. 

Working Cabbage Plants.—If you have early cab- 
bage plants already set out and growing in your 
garden, see that your gardener regularly works them, 
that there are no grass and weeds around them to 
impede their growth, and that the earth is at all 
times kept stirred and open to atmospheric influ- 
ences, and that the gardener treats them to a water- 
ing of soap-suds twice a month; for you may rest 
assured that there is no liquid manure more grate- 
ful to the cabbage, than it. Dustings around the 
roots, occasionally, with plaster and ashes have an 
excellent effect as we have often had occasion to 
know. 

Borecole.—Sow borecole seed during the early part 
of this month, to grow plants to be set out for use 
next winter and the ensuing spring. 


Garden Pcas.—Prepare a bed or part of a bed, 
by manuring, spading, and pulverization, and drill 
in a few rows of garden peas, to succeed the earlier 
ones. Repeat this every two weeks till the middle 
of June, and by so doing you will be able to con- 
tinue your supply of green peas throughout the sum- 
mer and early fall. Those which you may drill in 
after the 20th of this month, should have a shady 
location. 

The marrowfat, is, perhaps the best late kind, but 
then ag it grows tall, the width of the rows must be 
greater than the early sorts. 

Beans.—Get in your main crops of bunch bean 





early this month. 
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Lima, and Carolina Beans.—Plant these in the 
beginning of this month. 

The Black Spanish Bean.—It you can procure the 
seed of this variety of the bean family, don’t fail to 
put in a goodly sized bed of them, as you may rest 
assured, that they are the most delicious of the whole 
bean family. Soup properly prepared from them, is 
equal to green turtle soup. 


Celery.—If you have a supply of plants, set them 
out. 


Carrots—Parsnips—Beets.—Prepare a deep, fer- 
tile, sandy bed, or sandy loam one, and drill in your | 
parsnips, carrots and beets early this month. 


Spinach.—Prepare a bed of loamy, moist soil, by , 
manuring, spading and raking, and drill in a few | 
rows of spinach seed, every ten days during this! 
month. The drills should be 12 inches apart, and | 
linch deep. When the plants are up a few inches | 
high, thin them out, so as to stand 4 inches apart in 
the drills. Keep them clean of weeds, until they 
cover the ground with their shade. 


Onions.— Weed and thin out your Onions, so as to 
stand 3 inches apart. The Onions must be kept | 
clean, but the bulbs should never be hilled up. 

Early Turnips.—Thin out your early turnips with 
the hoe and hand, so as to let them stand 8 inches 
apart each way. Dust them with a mixture com- 
prised of 3 parts ashes, 1 part salt, and 1 part plaster. | 

Now, presuming that you omitted to sow the seed | 
last month, we seize the occasion to say that you | 
may do so up to the 10th of this month. | 

Peppers.—Sow all the varieties of pepper seeds | 
during the first ten days of this month, to raise 
plants to set out. 

Okra.—Drill in your main crop of okra during 
the first week of this month. 


Egg Plant— Tomato.—Sow seed of this during the 
first week of this month, to grow plants to set out. 


Salsify or Oyster Plant.—Prepare a loamy bed by 
manuring, spading and raking, and drill in a few 
rows of this truly grateful root plant. 

Endives.—Sow seed of these, for an early crop. 

Nasturtiums.—Seed of the Nasturtium may still 
besown. « 

Parsley, Thyme, Sage, §c.—Seed of the above, 
and all other pot and medicinal herbs may still be 
sown, or the roots andslipsset out. Care, however, 
in times of drought, must be taken to water them. 

Seed Plants.—The stalks of such vegetables as 
may have been set out for seed, should be tied up to 
stalks to support them. 

Flower Seed.—Sow annual and biennial flower 
seed the first week in this month. ’ 

Destruction of Weeds.—Insist upon it as a duty 
that your gardener shall destroy all weeds and grass 
as td come up, and never permit any to grow to| 
seed. 

Watering.—In times of drought, have your garden 
thoroughly watered every evening, or every other | 
evening at farthest. | 








Scnoot Booxs.—We have received from Parker 
& Watson, of Cincinnati, a series of School Read- | 
ers, and from an examination of them, aided by 
an able teacher in whose judgment we have the 
most implicit confidence, we consider them very | 
Valuable additions to our school literature—the | 
paper is good, the typography beautiful, and the | 
exercises simple and gradually progressive. 


them. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN WESTERN VIRGINIA. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 
GentTLeEMEN:—Having read and re-read the essay 
of Mr. W. B. Buchannan upon Sheep Husbandry, 
published in January No. American Farmer, 1850, 
and also several other interesting communications 
upon the same subject, we were induced to engage 
in the business, not only with a view to profit, but 
because of delight in rural pursuits. Our experi- 
ence extends over the period of the last three 
years, and as others may propose to themselves a 


| Similar occupation, we offer for their considerafion 
| the results of ‘our operation. 


We commenced the business under unfavorable 
circumstances: we had no experience—scarcely 
being enabled to distinguish a wether from an ewe— 
but thought we knew a good deal, having read an 
unlimited number of books and essays upon the 
subject, and at every opportunity conversed with 

entlemen engaged in wool-growing. Accord- 
ingly, in the fall of 1853 we purchased 430 head 
of Merino sheep, at an average price of $2.68 per 
head. Of this number about 150 were lambs, near 
200 ewes, of all ages, (we did not then know it,) 
13 bucks, and the remainder wethers. The sheep 
were of pretty fair size for Merinos, and were 
apparently healthy. 

At the time of the purchase we did not own 
land for the purpose of grazing, or in any other 
manner of feeding them; however, we placed them 
temporarily on good pasture, under the personal 
care of one of us. Here they were kept until 
winter had nearly set in. They were then moved 
toa farm with extensive pasture range, but the 
grass on it had previously been eaten off by cattle. 
The grounds were hill lands, sufficiently well 
watered, and to all appearance an excellent loca- 
tion for sheep. There were no sheds or barns on 
the place, and the winters here generally being 
open, it was thought perhaps they were unneces- 
sary. 

During the month of October, the rams were 
put with the ewes, and remained with them a 
month; they were then placed in the lot with the 
wethers, for the winter, and removed to a distant 
field. The ewes and lambs were also separated, 
and hay was prepared conveniently for feeding 
Thus far all went on prosperously. Our 
sheep were eating grass, and looked well. Winter 
set in, and with the first bad weather it was dis- 
covered that some of the ewes and lambs were 
feeble, then sick, then dying. A hospital lot was 
prepared, into which the feeble ones were placed; 
and when too far gone for that, we had an old 
stable, and laid them in that. Perhaps the cause 
of their failing so was from their feed; good hay 
being all that was given them, with what grass 
they could pick off a closely eaten sod. In bright, 
clear weather they did well enough, but when wet 
weather set in, they tumbled over faster than the 
wool could be pulled off them. The hay was fed 
morning and night, on the ground—we had no . 
racks; and it was found that for a single inexpe- 
rienced hand, on a farm without any conveniences, 
our flock was too numerous, and required more 
time and attention than he could give them, so 
that none was spared to prepare racks. As the 
weather became more severe, and opportunity 
offered, temporary sheds were constructed, by 
placing poles on forks about three feet high, and - 
covered with straw. In the latter part of the 


| winter, and until grass came again, the ewes an 
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lambs received, in addition to the hay, shelled 
corn; about one peck to the Jambs and three pecks 
to the ewes per day. It was thrown to them broad- 
cast,ona pt may light sod; they picked it up clean, 
and without crowding or running over each other. 

Thus the first winter was passed. During the 
wet weather we were utterly discouraged, and 
when it became dry, our hopes would revive with 
our sheep; but by the time we sheared, one-fourth 
of our flock was gone. It should be stated, that 
the wethers received less attention and no grain, 
but passed the winter in good condition and all 
alive. Half the rams died. 

The succeeding spring we purcliased some of 
the richest grass lands our country affords, fully 

ual to the Short Creek hills of Mr. B., or any 


other grass land. The entire flock was removed | 
thence about the last of March. The winter’s | 


experience had taught us that more than theo- 
retical knowledge was necessary to the success- 


ful management of sheep. But a still more severe | 


trial awaited us. The yeaning season was ap- 
roaching; we were not prepared for it. The 
ambs came—it seemed to us—‘‘ thick and fast;’’ 
and almost before we were aware of it, about one- 
third had come and gone—not a few of the mothers 
dying with them. The hope we had cherished, 
that our loss would be made up by the natural 
increase, vanished. The lambs dropped in out of 
the way places, in hollows and thickets, where 
they perished or were carried away by foxes, be- 


fore we could find them. Not half the mothers | 
would own their young, and our efforts to induce | 


them to do it, were, without exception, unsuccess- 
ful. We were still unprovided with gcod warm 
houses for them, though many of the little creatures 
were Jaid before the kitchen fire, and fed on warm 
milk; but itwas of no use. Finally, the last lamb 
was dropped,—the weather became settled and 
fine, the grass grew, and our sheep ceased to die, 
and began to thrive. 

The summer management was intended to be 
similar to that of Mr. B. They fed at pleasure, 
and had salttwice a week. About the last of May 
they were washed by hand in a stream running 
through the pasture. Two men received the 


sheep from one on shore, who clipped off the filth | 
and buts. Six hands would wash 300 in a day.— | 


How Mr. B. could cleanse his wool by merely 


driving them a few times across the stream, is | 
not easily understood. We found it necessary to 
soak them several minutes, and squeeze the wool | 


until all the yolk was washed out. About a week 


after washing they were sheared. Their toes were | 


then clipped, and any other attention given them 
thought necessary. The yield of wool was two 
pounds per head. 

Much difficulty was found in selling such of 
them as it was not desirable to keep, on account 
of the small size of the carcass. Their flesh is 
excellent, and from their small size a most conve- 
nient fresh meat for family use. 

The observation of the previous winter, had led 
to the supposition, that if they could be kept dry 
they would do well, and that their thick coat of 
wool would keep them warm. The next winter, 
therefore, the ewes and lambs were provided with 
sufficient shedding, in sheltered places; racks were 
constructed, and kept constantly supplied with 
hay. They were fed in the same manner as the 


- previous winter. A deep snow covered the ground 


all winter, and the weather was cold. The sheep 





would huddle up in a bunch, and shiver all day, 
evidently suffering from cold. Our success was 
no better than the last winter, and we determined 
| to abandon the business, but could not sell when 
'we wished. A successful summer management 
followed, and an equally disastrous winter, and at 
| the first opportunity they were disposed of at $} 
per head, all they would bring. 
| Our location is in the valley of the Monongalia, 
| in a salubrious climate, a broken and hilly country, 
| very similar in every respect to Ohio and Brooke 
| counties, Virginia, and Washington County, Penn- 
| sylvania. Wherein lies the secret of successful 
wool-growing? EXPERIMENTER. 


Harrison Co., Va., April 9, 1857. 


THE COW PEA. 
CuarorresvitLe, April 10th, 1857. 
, To the Editors of the American Farmer: 


GeENnTLEMEN:—It is probable that many of your 
‘readers will be disappointed in getting a supply of 
Cow Peas this spring, and in all probability the 
scarcity will continue as long as cotton sells high. 
| | would suggest the propriety of farmers securing 
| at least a bushel of either Black Peas or Clay Peas, 
from which to raise seed enough for next year. 
The Cow Pea has the decided advantage over 
| clover as an improver, from a variety of considera- 
| tions, that time, at present, will not allow me to 
jenteron. I will at present enly suggest, that an 
analysis of the Cow Pea will convince any one of its 
fertilizing power. Thus, it is found that they pos- 
sess in the dry state 4.76 per cent., and the straw 
1.95 per cent., of nitrogen. What a large amount 
of nitrogen is thus returned to the earth in a crop of 
20 bushels to the acre! Besides, the same amount 
per acre will give 74 lbs. of potash and soda. Is 
it any wonder, then, that a good crop of Cow Peas 
turned undershould produce a good crop of wheat? 
One thing that has kept farmers from raising seed, 
and thereby depending on their being brought from 
the South, is the difliculty of saving them, at the 
time they ripen. The Clay Pea, however, has this 
advantage connected with it, that they may be left 
in the patch until every other crop is secured, and 
will not suffer, thereby allowing the farmer an 
opportunity to gather them when he has the least 
| to do with his gang of women and children. If it 
should be the middle of winter, he will find them 
safe and sound, provided his stock is kept off. 
Suppose an acre of land to produce 20 bushels, 
| and by the application of a little Peruvian Guano 
| it can be done, especially by drilling them, it would 
| be a profitable crop to raise for market, even at 
$1.25 per bushel. The only time of pressure with 
| him is the seeding time, it being the middle of May. 
| Iwould suggest to you the propriety of getting 
; Some one or more of your practical, intelligent 
farmers to give us, in -your useful paper, an essay 
jon this subject. The desire to get manures, at 
| any price, is increasing so rapidly, and yet many 
| are losing by it. The clover is so often a failure, 
| that all things considered, the present is a favor- 
/able time for such an effort. Censidering the 
' large amount of nitrogen in the Pea, it is a pity to 
turn in hogs on the pea crop when at maturity, 
| and thereby deprive the succeeding crop of the 
benefit. James Fire. 





| (We hope the suggestion of Mr. Fife will be availed of 
| very generally—We solicit communications upon this im- 


| portant subject.—Ep.] 
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Jay, For the American Farmer. ORCHARD MANAGEMENT. 
was MORE OF SURFACE MANURING. Pieasant Mitts, NEAR CUMBERLAND, nt 
ined Anarticle on the subject of ‘Surface Manuring”’ March 21st, 1857. 
hen in the April No. of the American Farmer, brought | To the Editors of the American Farmer :— 
nent to my recollection experiments on that subject I find in your March number a communication- 
d at made by me some eighteen years since, as well as | from a correspondent at Double Pipe Creek, Fred- 
t $2 some now in — On the first experiment, | erick county, Md., in which he makes some en- 
I was confined to my chamber from a fractured | quiry concerning the management of an apple 
alia, limb, and wishing to have farming operations in| orchard. As IJ have had some 15 years experience 
try, my view for amusement, I could think of nothing! in orchard culture, and as experience is said to be 
yoke | save an untrodden farm pen, which was in view of | the best school in which to learn matters of practi- 
enn- my window, which had been permitted to remain | cal utility, I will offer you some ideas, that I have 
isful on account of its untrodden condition, under a be-| picked up during the term above named. 
R. lief that its rough state would not payin the spring} Your correspondent seems to be aware that 
—— for its removal. ; panne and cultivation is useful to an orchard, 
was then, say August, 1839, a subscriber to,| but says that whenever he undertakes to plough 
and reader of, the ‘‘Cultivator,’’ conducted by | he gets the bark torn from his trees in the process; 
7. Judge Buel, the numbers of which, then in my/| now this injury need not necessarily follow the 
possession, I examined, for encouragement to my | ploughing of an orchard. I have often ploughed 
contemplated experiment; during which, however, | mine in various ways, and never skinned the trees. 
your I could only find one contributor favoring the ex-|] have sometimes used a three horse and some- 
ly of periment I had in view; notwithstanding, | deter-| times a two horse plough, but always endeavor to 
the | mined on it, and commenced it on the 10th of) be present and assist in finishing the land near the 
igh. August, with corn stalks not half trodden, on a/ trees; there I take hold of the singletree and hold 
ring piece of land that I believe had never produced | jt off from the tree in passing. Il always plough 
eas, two barrels of corn per acre; they were spread | upclose to the iesan andl leave no ground unturned, 
fear. over itand permitted to remain through the fall and | but do not go so deep near the tree as elsewhere. 
over winter. About the time for planting corn, the} 8B. Franklin, gives usa very good idea in the 
lera- land was fallowed, and the corn planted and cul-| matter in hand, ‘he that by the plough would 
e to tivated in the usual way; the result was a yield of} thrive, himself must either hold or drive;”’ this les- 
it an a fraction over six barrels per acre, tothe astonish-| son J find useful in other matters of business as 
of its ment of all who knew the quality of the land—since | well as ploughing; if we wish our business to 
pos- which, every application of the kind has resulted | thrive and be renumerative we must take hold of 
traw more favorable than the manure turned under. it. I have often cultivated corn in my orchard, 
ount The last fall, [had a farm pen of the above! and always found the trees to thrive well amongst 
opof | character, that was in my way in seeding my wheat} that crop, and am therefore unable to appreciate 
ount crop, which induced me to make a further experi- | your objection to thatcrop. My experience teach- 
; ment in top-dressing, which I did in the following | es me that an orchard needs frequent cultivation 
Peas manner: so soon as the wheat was sown and| during the summer, and it does not matter what 
eat? ploughed in, I had the coarse untrodden stalks | kind of crop, or whether any you put into it, or, 
eed, | spread as regularly as I could over it, and at this| I‘should say, that the crop that needs the most 
from time it is double the size of the adjoining wheat, ploughing is the best. Your correspondent’s plan 
t the which had an application of upwards of 200 Ibs. | of putting a thick coating of straw about the trees 
this of Colombian Guano. may answer the purpose of keeping the grass and 
left Whilst writing, lavail myself of the opportu-| weeds from growing about the trees, and will no 
, and nity to respond to your enquiry in relation to the | doubt keep the trees in a growing condition, but 
r an prospects of the wheat crop. So far as my obser-} if he perseveres in this mode of treatment for a 
least vation and information extend, I incline to the | few years and then undertakes to plough, he will 
If it opinion, that in this region of country, the crops | find that the roots of the trees are formed near the 
shem will not exceed two-thirds of an average one.— | surface, and in ploughing he will cut and destroy 
: Can you inform me the price of, and place where, | them in such a manner as greatly to injure the 
hels, the white and yellow Lupine seed can be obtained? | trees; whereas, if he had pursued a course of 
uano Ricnarp Rovzee. | annual or biennial ploughing, the principal roots 
ould Mount Landing P. O. Essex Co. Va. April 14, °57.| would have placed themselves out of his reach. 
nat : - ae a; The greatest trouble I have had in the manage- 
with A subscriber in Pitt County, N. C., where the ment of my orchard has been with the worms; 
May. Farmer circulates very freely, writes us as follows: | they attack the tree at the surface of the ground, 
tting ‘Enclosed you find two dollars, which you will | and eat off the bark and bore the hard wood until 
igent place to my credit. I cannot think of stopping | they destroy the tree. If you or any of your cor- 
2s8a¥ your paper, in which I am often reminded of many / respondents could suggest some mode of prevent- 
s, at things that I find my attention is not timely drawn | ing the ravages of these pests, a great benefit 
nany to. As my business is farming entirely, I am at; would be conferred. Respectfully, 
lure, the commencement of each month anxiously wait- | os Sahl _ JOHN FOLCK. 
avor- ing the hints you may give on the great business of | 3L=> A sample of wool, from a Cotswold shee 
the farming. Our farmers are becoming alive to their |. f.64 upon the plantation of William Warfiel 
ty to interest, by improving their land. To my knowl- | Esq., of Stockdale, near Lexington, Ky., has hoon 
re edge, many farms, that a few years past would | handed us by a mutual friend. In texture, quality, 
co make about five hundred pounds seed cotton per! ¢. if this is an index of the state of perfection 
E. acre, now make about double that amount; and) +, Which this breed of sheep can be biought, we 
ed of all done by manuring from stock, muck, and cot-| 4, not hesitate to say, that soon, in America, we 
oi ton seed, composted, and generally put in the drill; | can surpass the imported stock. Mr. W. is also 
and yet we are far behind what a few years must | 41 extensive breeder of Short Horn Cattle. 
and will bring forth.” ; 











ON THE CULTURE OF COTTON. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 
Corumaia, S. C., March 20th, 1857. 


Dear Sirs:—Your letter of the 3d inst. came 
duly to hand, and as our Court was in session at 
the time, I delayed answering it a few days that 
I might Jay my hand on one of the back numbers 
of the “Soil of the South,’’ a periodical of, I 
suppose, limited circulation, but edited with con- 
siderable ability. [t has lately been united with 
the ‘‘American Cotton Planter’ of Montgomery, 
Ala. 

The essay [ send you in the February number, 
1853, of the ‘‘Soil of the South,”’ written by Mr. 
Chambers, the Agricultural Editor of that paper, 
is one of decided ability, and highly practical in 
its character. I have no hesitation in saying that 
few men in the South could write such an essay 
on that subject as the one I send you. 

Could you find space to publish it in your 
‘“‘Farmer,’’ I have no doubt it would be well re- 
ceived, and be the cause of doing much good. 

The Northern readers of your periodical are 
too well informed not to know that the ‘‘ American 
Farmer’’ has a world-wide circulation, and to 
make it acceptable in all climates there are many 
subjects deserving a place in its pases, which can 
only be interesting when considered in view of 
their utility to the people of particular sections. 
And even with those not immediately engaged in 
the cultivation of cotton, it would be interesting 
to read the mode of cultivating a plant that has 
had, and must continue to have, so great an in- 
fluence upon the commerce of the world, and the 
comforts and wants of mankind. 

There are a few general remarks connected with 
the cultivation of cotton, which I take the 
present occasion to make. The great, and still 
extending demand for cotton, makes it the inter- 
est, and it no doubt will be the policy of the 
South, to continue its cultivation; but it is the 
opinion of many well informed men in the South, 
that capital and labor, for the last twenty years, 
have been devoted too exclusively to this pursuit. 
Two very material and important injuries have 
been the result of this course of practice,—our 
forests have been cut down and field after field 
exhausted in the cultivation of cotton, while little 
attention has been given to keep or restore the 
partially exhausted lands, until millions of acresare 
now in acondition comparatively worthless. The 
next injurious result of this error is, that stock 
raising has been too much neglected, and millions 
of our money have gone to buy mules and horses, 
and bacon and other necessaries which could have 
been raised at home, and while saving that out- 
lay from the proceeds of the cotton crop, by keep- 
ing sufficient stock for the —— of the family 
and the cultivation of the land, they would have 
been able to keep up the productiveness of the 
land, and in many instances improving it. This 
is not a theoretical'conjecture of what might have 
been done, because I know that many of my ac- 
uaintances are actually now doing it around me. 
But unfortunately for the South, too many are 
going on inthe old beaten track. There is, if I 
do not greatly mistake the signs of the times, 
a better day at hand. This letter is already too 
long, and I must stop. 

I remain yours, with respect, 
Samupt R. Brack. 








On the Treatment and Cultivation of Cotton. 





Read before the Southern Central Agricultural Association. 
BY JAMES M. CHAMBERS. 


The cotton plant is hard to be suited, in soil and 
in climate, and it rarely happens that such a com- 
bination of both is obtained, as to perfect the 
plant and mature the crop. The consequence is, 
that few spots are found, where these results are 
obtained with any degree of uniform success; but 
these do exist, to just such an extent as to demon- 
strate most conclusively that soils in proper 
localities are to be found, exactly suited to the 
successful culture of this delicate plant. Witha 
knowledge of this fact, it becomes a matter of 
prime importance, to understand what these pecu- 
liarities of soil are, and where deficiencies exist, 
to search them out—and by artificial means, as far 
as it may be practicable, to correct gr cure these 
defects of the soil in its natural state. We may 
not hope to remedy all the imperfections, yet it is 
the province of the cultivator to approximate as 
nearly as possible, and by preparation and culture, 
to endeavor to meet these peculiar wants of the 
plant. The first inquiry which presents itself is, 
to know what are the peculiarities of those soils 
which suit the growth and maturity of cotton. 
Experience, is perhaps the safest and most reliable 
test in the settlement of this question, and it is now 
pretty universally conceded, that our best cotton 
lands are those which are of deep and soft mold, 
a sort of medium between the sandy and spongy, 
and those soils which are hard and close—those 
which are penetrated by the warming rays of the 
sun, imbibing readily the stimulating gases of the 
atmosphere, and which allow the excess of rain 
water to settle sodeep into the earth, as to lie at 
a harmless distance below the roots of the young 
plant. These are the properties of soil needful to 
the vigorous growth and early maturity of the 
cotton plant; and the knowledge of this fact is of 
great, and perhaps I might add, indispensable im- 
portance to its successful cultivation. For though 
we may not find, and indeed it is very improbable 
that we should often find, all these essentials in 
the selection of a farm, yet by the aid of the plow. 
the hoe and the spade, and the incorporation of 
foreign substances, we may remedy many defects, 
and supply many of the peculiar demands of this 
plant. These are all preliminaries to be arranged 
and understood, and from this point, we set out 
to discuss the question, as to the best methods of 
cultivating the cotton crop. It may already have 
been inferred, but I am not willing to leave it to 
inference, but make the assertion, that in my 
opinion, the best and most important part of the 
work, in cotton making, consists in a judicious 
and proper preparation of the soil for planting. 
It is difficult to say in all cases, and in the varied 
condition in which lands are found, and the diver- 
sity of soils, what the process; of preparation 
should be; but we may lay down general princi- 
ples for our government, and results to be obtained, 
and leave the plant to the selection of the best 
means at command for their accomplishment. 
All lands for cotton ought, before the crop is 
planted, to be broken deep, close and soft, and 


this to be done long enough before planting, to - 


allow the rains gently to settle them. It is the 
most common, and perhaps the best plan to pre- 
pare all lands intended for cotton, in beds made by 
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the turning plow; and in flat and wet lands, some- ; coverer, when drawn over the row, covers the 


times an additional elevation ought to be given, by 
drawing up.the beds with the hoe. I think in this 
work we have often followed too much the ex- 
ample of our neighbor, and have looked too little 
to reason, in the indiscriminate bedding and high 
elevation of all lands. I am the advocate of deep 
soft beds, made by very thorough and close plow- 
ing, but cannot consent to the necessity or benefit, 
of elevating much, lands which are warm.and dry, 
and which are not subject to inundations from 
excessive rains. For the convenience of culture,,. 
I would have the young cotton stand on a slight 
elevation, but when the condition of the land did 
not require it, I would not give it more. 

The distance to be given is the next inquiry to be 
considered. This is a very important object, and 
one upon which we are very dependent for success, 
and yet it must be varied very much by circum- 
stances, some of which are beyond our knowledge 
orcontrol. The general principle may be stated, 
and then our best judgment must guide us in its 
application. 

hen the crop is at maturity, the branches of 
the stalks ought slightly to interlock every way. 


_ We cannot, therefore, do better in planting, than 


make an estimate of the probable average size to 
which the weed will grow, dependent of course 
upon the vicissitudes of the seasons. It would 
therefore be vain to attempt to be more specific 
in direction which must be varied always to suit 
the varied character of the soil. This whole 
question then, is to be settled upon the principle 
already stated. The planting should be in drills, 
chiefly because of the difficulty of obtaining good 
stands in hills, and I would add for the information 
of those who may be without experience, that in 
the common medium lands of the country, those 
rows ought ordinarily to be about four feet apart, 
and the stalks in the drill should be thinned, so 
as to stand from fifteen to twenty inches from each 
other. The width of the rows and the distance 
in the drill, may be increased upon, better lands, 
and in some cases of very thin lands, it may fall a 
little below the distances designated. I do not 
regard it a matter of indispensable importance, 
but should decidedly prefer that the rows should 
run in such direction as to give the plant the 
largest benefit of the sun from early morn to its 
setting. The cotton is decidedly a sun plant. 

The Mode of Planting —Here we have many 
lans, all setting up claims to some peculiar merit. 

ith the preparation which I have indicated, it 
would hardly be necessary to stop to discuss the 
relative merits of these modes, or seek to do more 
for the accomplishment of our purpose, than to 
select some one, which we know to answer well. 
I therefore advise the use of some small and very 
narrow plow, for the opening furrow. Thisshould 
be run in the centre of the bed opening a straight 
furrow of uniform size and depth. In this the 
seed should be strowed by some careful hand, 
Scattering them uniformly along the furrow, just 
thick enough to secure a good stand the whole 
length of the row. ‘These I would cover with a 
board made of some hard wood, an inch or an 
inch and a half thick, about eight inches broad, 
and thirty inches long, beveled on the lower edge 
80 as to make it sharp, slightly notched in the 
middle so as to straddle the row, with a hole 
bored in the centre one inch from the upper edge, 
and screwed on the foot of a common shovel or 


seed nicely, leaving a slight elevation to prevent 
the settling of water, and dresses the whole sur- 
face of the bed neatly, for the space of fifteen 
inches on each side of the drill. Thus-al} clods 
or obstructions are removed, and a clean space is 
left wide enough for the passage of the plow in 
the first working between the young cotton and 
the rough land. This is an advantage of much 
importance with a crop so tender and small as 
cotton at this stage. 

I have now conducted the operator, by a regular 
series, to the closing operation of planting the 
crop. And here I may be pemsined to remark, 
that fine returnsare sometiines obtained with much 
less preparation. These are results from the 
accidents of season, and not the due reward of 
well directed culture; a prize drawn from the 
lottery, against which there are many blanks; a 
demonstration of the futility and uncertainty of 
all the best laid schemes of man. I pause before 
taking the next step. In this age of improvement, 
with scrapers and cultivators, and all the endless 
variety of labor saving plows, and amid advocates 
for hard culture, and soft culture, and high ways, 
| and by ways, for making the crop, ‘“‘who shall re- 
solve the doubt, when all pretend to know ?”’ and 
who shall decide, with such differences among 
doctors, who is right? and who can pretend to say 
what number of acres to a hand will constitute a 
crop with such varied modes of culture? I shall 
proceed upon the supposition, that a plentiful sup- 
ply of provisions are to be made on the farm, and 
then set down as a good cotton. crop, ten acres to 
| the hand; under favorable circumstances, a little 
|more may be cultivated, and en some lands less. 

Upon this basis, proceed. As soon as the youn 
| atten is up to a good stand, and the third. an 
fourth leaves begin to appear, the operation may 
commence. In lands which are smooth and soft, 
I incline to the opinion, that the hoes should 
precede the plows, chopping into bunches, passing 
very rapidly on, and let a careful plowman follow, 
on fon side of the drill, throwing a little light 
dirt into the spaces made by the hoe, and a little 
also about the roots of the cotton, covering and 
leaving covered, all small grass which may have 
sprung up. This is, indeed, the merit claimed for 
the operation, that after the hoes have passed, 
the plows come on and effectually cover and de- 
stroy the coat of young grass then up. This is 
-known to practical ow? to be the crop of 
grass which escapes the hoe, and does mischief to 
the cotton. But when the land is so rough as to 
endanger the covering of the cotton with the 
low, the operation must be reversed, and the 
Rees follow the plows. All that is now proposed 
to be done is, a very rapid superficial working, 
reducing the crop to bunches, soon to pass over 
and return again, for a more careful operation. 
This should be done as soon as mgs as will 
be indicated by the necessities of the case. The 
grass and the weeds must be kept down, and the 
stand of cotton reduced. At this first working, 
unless in lands already very soft, I should advise 
the siding to be close, and to be done with some 
plow which wouid break and loosen the earth deep 
about the roots of the young plant. Others may 
theorize as they choose, but with 2 plant sendin 
out a tap root, upon which it so much relies, an 
striking so deep into the earth, as that of cotton, 
I shall insist upon its accommodation, by provi- 
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roots may easily penetrate. In the second work- 
ing, the plows should in all cases go before the 
hoes, a in all lands at all tenacious or hard, let 
the work be deep and close again,.and the middles 
of the row also be well broken up at this time. 
Now the hoes have an important and delicate duty 
to perform. The cotton is to be reduced nearly 
to a stand, though it is now rather early to be 
fully reduced; perhaps best to leave two stalks 
where one is intended togrow. The youngstalk is 
very tender, and easily injured, by bruises and 
skins from rough and careless work, and it is 
much better to aid a little sometimes with the 
hand in thinning, than to spoil a good stand, by 
bruises from the hoe. The cut worm and the 
louse are charged with many sins, which ought to 
be put down to the account of careless working, 
at this critical stage of this crop. The distance 
to be given I have before stated, and in the first 
operation of bunching, this thing ought to be 
looked to, and the spaces regulated accordingly. 
At this second passing over, the hoes must return 
a little soft dirt to the foot of the stalk, leaving 
it clean and supported. If this work is well done, 
the weed will grow on, without any necessity for 
further attention for some twenty days or three 
weeks, when the plows should return again.. At 
this time, some plow should be used next the 
cotton, which will tumble the soft earth about the 
root, covering the small young grass, which may 
have sprung up since the last working, but the 
plowing should be less close and shallower, than 
at the former working. The hoes have much to 
do in the culture of this crop, and must be pre- 
pared to devote pretty much all their time to it, 
constantly passing over, and perfecting that which 
cannot be done with the plows, by thinning out 
surplus stalks, cleaning away remaining bunches 
of grass, stirring about the roots of the plant, and 
if need be, adding a little earth tothem. It is 
difficult, in a treatise of this sort, to say how often, 
and in what manner, this crop shall always be 
worked, when the character of the seasons, and 
the difference in the land, must have necessarily 
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| —say as soon as forty or fifty pounds to the hand 
| can be gathered. 
‘only to the success of the work, but to the com- 


It is of great importance, not 


| plexion and character of the staple, to keep well 
| Up, with this work, so that as far as possible, it 
imay be saved without exposure to rain. The 
embarrassments to picking when once behind, and 
a storm or heavy rain shall intervene, mingling it 
with the leaf, and tangling in the burr, are just as. 
great, as to get behind in the cultivation of the 
crop, when much additional labor will be required 
to accomplish the same object. 

In the early pickings, when the seed are green, 
some sunning is indispensably necessary; but after 
more maturity and dryness, very little will be 
required. This must be determined very much by 

circumstances ; but dew or rain water should 
| always be removed, by drying upon the scaffold 
| before the cotton is bulked in the house. With 
proper care and attention, great improvement may 
be given to the complexion of the staple by a little 
heating in the bulk, extracting the oil from the 
seed, and imparting a slight cream to the color. 
This process, however, must be conducted with 
great caution and care, lest the heating proceed 
too far, and injury be done. It is i? checked, 
by stirring and exposure to the air. It is an ad- 
vantage to all cotton to lie in the bulk before 
ginning, and we doubtless often lose much of this 
benefit for want of sufficient houseroom. Indeed, 
I think it a very common error, in our plantation 
arrangements, not to build houses for this special 
object. The cotton, when ginned, ought to be so 
dry, that the seed will crack when pressed between 
the teeth. It is often ginned wetter, but just as 
often, the cotton samples blue. A gin should be 
used which will neither cut nor nap the cotton, 
but send out the fibre straight and smooth, so that 
when the samples are drawn, they will have the 
appearance of having been carded. Thisis greatly 
— by the largely increased number of 








rushes now added by the best manufacturers. 
| The packing should be in square bales; and, 
| without reference to freight, or any of these mere 





so much to do in settling this question. The gen- | jncidental influences, { think the weight of the 
eral rule must be, to keep the earth loose and | bale should be fixed at about four hundred, or 
well stirred; the early workings to be deep and | four hundred and twenty-five pounds; to be in two 
close; and as the crop comes on and the fruit be-| breadths of wide bagging, pressed until the side 
gins to appear, let these workings be less close,' seams were well closed, or a little lapped, and 
and shallower, keeping the soil soft and clean. | then secured with six good ropes, the heads neatly 
It is of great importance to work this crop late, ' sewed in, so that when complete and turned out 
and it should not cease until the branches lock or | of the press, no cotton should be seen exposed. 
the cotton begins to open. I do not consider that | These packages should be nearly square, for the 
it is necessary to 
about the roots o the cotton, but think the ten-' greater convenience with which they may be 
dency of all the workings should be, to increase | handled and shipped ; saving the necessity for 
the quantity. tearing the bags, and giving a better guarantee 

The selection of seed is an interest not to be | that they will reach a distant market in good order. 
disregarded. We have been humbugged a great| The crop is now. made and ready for market, 
deal by dealers and speculators in this article, yet' and as I have gone through with the labor of 
we would greatly err to conclude that no improve-! making, I hope I may be pardoned for manifesting 
ment could be made. We should, however, save ‘a little interest as to its disposal, and therefore 
ourselves from this sort of imposition, and improve | yenture to offer a little advice on that subject.— 
our own seed, by going into the field and picking | Create no liens on this crop, or necessity for 
each year, from some of the best formed and best ' selling. Never spend the money which it is to 
bearing stalks, and thus keep up the improvement. | produce, until it is sold. You are then free to 
Great benefits may often be derived, by changes ' choose your own market, and time of selling; 
of seed in the same neighborhood, from differences ' and as cotton is a controlling article, it will gea- 
of soil, and occasional changes from a distant and | erally regulate the value of all property to be pur 
different climate may be made to great advantage. chased, except the redemplion of an outstanding 

The picking of cotton should commence just as promise. P 
soon as the handscan be atall profitablyemployed I might have said something about the topping 


ile the earth in large quantities greater beauty of the bales, but still more, for the. 
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of cotton, but all I could have done, would have 
been to put it down as a contingent operation, and 
doubtful in its effects upon the crop. I might also 
have descanted largely in the enumeration and 
description of insects and diseases peculiar to 
cotton, iy some remedy, and swelled my 

ourish in the dark, upon topics about 
which little is known; but I have felt that it would 
be most in accordance with my plan, and certainly 
most with my feelings, to candidly confess my in- 
ability, and include these all under the head of 
Providential contingencies to which this crop is 
liable, and against which we may war and con- 
tend, but which will after all prove an overmatch 
for the energy, the skill, or wisdom of man. 


DAIRY FARMINC. 


THe Rearinc anp Feepinc or Dairy Srockx 
AND THE MANAGEMENT OF THEIR Propuce. 
BY RURICOLA: 

(Continued from the April No. of the Farmer.) 


MILK AND MILKING. 


The casein or serous element of milk, from 
which cheese is made, is that portion of the Cow’s 
produce nearest resembling animal matter; while 
the butter combining easily with the oxygen in 
the air supplies the necessary heat. To the calf 
therefore both, or their equivalents, are absolutely 
necessary, the one contributing to its growth, and 
the other to the maintenance of that internal 
warmth without which the young animal must die. 
The butyraceous matter is lighter than the other 
principles, and soon rises to the surtace; while the 
caseous matter remains, so to speak, in solution, 
until the action of the atmosphere shall impart to 
it the necessary acidity to occasion its precipita- 
tion in the form of curd, the serous matter separa- 





“‘Of the milk drawn from any cow at one time, 
that part which comes off at the first is always 
thinner, and ofa much worse quality for making 
butter, than that afterwards obtained; and this 
richness continues to increase progressively to 
the very last drop that can be obtained from: the 
udder.* 

“If also milk be put into a dish, and allowed to 
stand until it throws up cream, the portion of 
cream rising first to the surface is richer in quality 
and equal in quantity to that which rises in a 
second equal space of time; and the cream which 
rises in a second interval of time is greater in 
quantity and richer in quality than that which rises 
in a third equal space of time. That of the third: 
is greater than that of the fourth, and so of the 
rest; the cream that rises continuing progressively 
to decrease in quantity and quality so long as any 
rises to the surface. ; 

“Thick milk always throws up a much smaller 
proportion of the cream which it actually contains 
than milk that is thinner, but the cream is of a 
richer quality; and if water be added to that thick 
milk, it will afford a considerably greater quantity 
of cream, and consequently more butter, than it 
would have done if allowed to remain pure; but 
its quality at the same time is greatly deteriorated. 

‘*Milk which is put into a bucket or other proper 
vessel, and carried in it to a considerable distance, 
so as to be much agitated and in part cooled be- 
fore it be put into the milk-pans to settle for cream, 
never throws up so much or so rich a cream as if 
the same milk had been put into the milk-pans 
without agitation directly after it was milked.’’ 

From these fundamental facts the reflectin 
dairy farmer will derive many important practi 





*The following table, os the difference in the 
uality of the first and last milk obtained at each milking, 
Yextract from a valuable article on milk and its adultera- 





ting itself in the form of whey. 

rom the butyraceous or fatty matter milk de-| 
rives its richness, from the sugar its sweetness, | 
from the casein its strength, and from the several | 
salts contained in it certain medicinal properties | 
and its flavour. 

Butter, according to Professor Johnson, con- | 
sists of the fat of milk, in the form of myriads of 
semi-opaque globules, five-sixths of its weight! 

ing exclusively oil, and the remaining sixth 

being a compound of casein, water, and sugar. 
When the cream from which it is made is separated 
from the milk, the liquid which remains is called 
skim-milk, and is generally composed of small par- 
ticles of oily matter, casein, potash, and a large 
Sroportion of water. When thecream is churned 
nto butter, that portion which remains fluid is call- 
id buttermilk. In some parts of the country it is 
nuch esteemed as a refreshing drink, but in 
jeneral it is given to the pig. 

Cueese, on the contrary, is made from the curd, 
which is in fact the casein matter of the milk 
‘eparated from it by the chemical action of an 
reid, either generated in the milk itself, as I have 
said before, by the action of the atmosphere, or 
wtificially added to it. The refuse after the curd 
Sremoved is called whey, and consists of a very 
arge amount of water, some butter, a little sugar 

milk, and a very small per centage of casein. 
Both butter and cheese however can be made from 
t,as I shall presently show. 

The observations of Dr. Anderson on milk and 
‘s management are worthy of recollection. 





tions, forming one of the subjects of me ee As hey “AN- 
uu 


ALYTICAL SANIraRy ComMISSION,”’ and p ed in the 
‘Lancet.’ 
First Milk. 
Afternoon Milk. 
Cows. Sp. gr. Cream 
1 - 1027 - 9 
2 1026 13 
3 1027 8 
4 1029 7 
‘5 1030 ll 
6 1030 8 
7 1029 3% 
8 1031 2 
61% 
. Second Milk. 
8 44 « pee Kk os “ee 
2 MB ww we et B 
3 - 1025 10 
4 - 1024 - I 
5 - 1024 - 32 
6 - 1022 - B 
7 ss 1% 
8 - « « 1030 - §& 
141 


From an examination of these tables it appears, that the 
second milks are of much lower specific gravity than the 
first; and hence, had the specific gravity test alone been 
relied on, they would have been pronounced to be inferior 
in richness to the first, a conclusion the reverse of that 
which is correct. But the fact is, that the richest milk 
abounds in oil and curd, and the Lg ny in water; and as 
the oil is lighter than water, and the curd heavier, the 
quantity of these ingredients is not pi ly or correctly 
indicated by the specific gravity ; a low specific gravity 
indicating either much richness or great _—- Thus, 
while the cream of the whole eight samples of the first 
milks amounted to 61 34 percentage, that of the lastamount- 
ed to 14134; that is, they contained more than double the 
quantity of cream. 
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rules. Some of these we shall enumerate, and 
leave the rest to be discovered. 

Cows should be milked as near the dairy as pos- 
sible, in order to prevent the necessity of carrying 
and cooling the milk before it ig put into the 
creaming-dishes. Every cow’s milk should be 
kept separate, until the peculiar properties of each 
are so well known as to admit of their being class- 
ed, when those that are most nearly allied may 
be mixed together. When it is intended to make 
butter of a very fine quality, reject entirely the 
milk of all those cows which yield cream of a bad 

uality, and also keep the milk that is first drawn 
rom the cow ateach milking entirely separated 
from that which is last drawn, as the quality of 
the butter must otherwise be greatly debased, 
without materially augmenting its quantity. For 
the same purpose, take only the cream that is first 
separated from the last-drawn milk. Butter of 
the very best quality can only be economically 
made in those dairies where cheese is also made, 
because in them the best part of each cow’s milk 
can be set apart for throwing up cream; the best 
part of this cream can be taken in order to be 
made into butter, and the remainder, or all the 
rest of the milk and cream of the dairy, can be 
turned into cheese. The spontaneous separation 
of cream and the production of butter are never 
effected but in consequence of the production of 
acid in the milk. Hence it is, that when milk is 
set apart for the separation of cream, it must 
necessarily have turned sour before it is made into 
cheese ; and no very excellent cheese can be made 
from milk which has once attained that state. 

In order properly to appreciate the importance 
of carefully milking cows, it is necessary that the 
dairyman should know something of the structure 
of the udder. It is thus described in the ‘Rural 
Cyclopedia’:— 

‘“‘The udder of a cow is a unique mass, com- 
posed of two symmetrical parts, simply united to 
each other bya cellular tissue, lax, and very abun- 
dant; and each of these parts comprises two divis- 
sions or quarters, which consists of many small 
granules, and are connected together by a com- 
pact laminous tissue; and from each quarter pro- 
ceed systems of ducts, which form successive 
unions and confluences, somewhat in the manner 
of the many affluents of a large river, until they ter- 
minate in one grand excretory canal, which pas- 
ses down through the elongated mammillary body 
called the teat. Its lactiferous or milk tubes how- 
ever do not, as might be supposed, proceed exactly 
from smaller to larger ducts by a gradual and reg- 
ular enlargement, because it would not have been 
proper that the secretion of milk should escape as 
it was formed; and therefore we find an apparatus 
adapted for the purpose of retaining it for a proper 
time. This apparatus is to be found both in the teat 
and in the internal construction of the udder. 
The teat resembles a funnel in shape, and some- 
what in office, and it is possessed of a considerable 
degree of elasticity. It seems formed principally 
of the cutis with some muscular fibres, and it is 
covered on the outside by cuticle, like every other 
part of the body; but the cuticle here not only 
covers the exterior, but also turns upwards, and 
lines the inside of the extremity of the teat, as far 
as it is contracted, and there terminates by a fril- 
led edge, the rest of the interior of the teats and 
ducts being lined by mucous membrane. But as 
the udder in most animals is attached in a pendu- 





lous manner to the body, and as the weight of the 
column of fluid would press with a force which 
would in every case overcome the resistance of 
the contractions of the extremity, or prove op- 
pressive to the teat, there is in the internal ar- 
rangement of the udder, a provision made to ob- 
viate this difficulty. The various ducts, as they 


are united, do not become pow enlarged, so- ' 


as to admit the ready flow of milk in a continual 
stream to the teat, but are so arranged as to take 
off, ina great measure, the extreme pressure to 
which the teat would be otherwise exposed. Each 
main duct as it enters into another has a contrac- 
tion produced, by which a kind of valvular appa- 
ratus is formed, in such a manner as to become 
— or sacks, capable of containing the great 

ody of the milk. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment it is necessary that a kind of movement up- 
wards, or lift, should be given to the udder before 
the teat is drawn, to force out the milk; and by 
this lift the milk is displaced from these pouches 
and escapes into the teat, and is then easily squeezed 
out; while the contractions or pouches, at the same 
time, resist in a certain degree the return or reflux 
of the displaced milk.”’ 

This valvular arrangement is thus a very beau- 
tiful combination of exquisite mechanism with or- 
ganic functions, and readily explains why a series 
of lifting actions is requisite in the artificial milk- 
ing of the cow,—why the calf, the lamb and the 
colt, jerk up their nose into the udder, and why 


the pig and the puppy push up the teat with their ° 


feet. 

Preparatory to milking the teats ought always to 
be well washed with a sponge and cold water; or, 
when tender, with warm water. This is not only 
a cleanly habit, but it keeps the teats in good or- 
der, and frequently prevents inflammation. More- 
over the milk sometimes coagulates, and thus stops 


up the passages, or the extremity of the teat is © 


closed by a little resinous substance, which has to 
be removed before the cow can be milked. In 
both these cases the flow of milk can be restored 
by the prompt application of a warm fomentation. 
If the cow has been treated kindly from her youth, 
and not roughly handled, she will generally stand 
quietly, and appear to enjoy the operation of 
milking. It should always be done by one person, 
and I prefer females, because they are more gentle 
in manner, cleanly in habit, and patient in temper. 
I recommend however that the cow should alwa 
be feeding during the time she is milked; it will 
prevent her withholding her milk, and generally 
induce quietness. 

There are two modes of milking; one is by strip- 
ping, as itis called, and the other by nievling.— 
The first is performed by drawing or pressing the 
teat between the open hand and the thumb from 
the root to the tip, and thus causing the milk to 
flow. In this way one teat is milked by each hand 
alternately. The second is by grasping the teat 
at its root in the closed hand, and drawing it down 
the teat, allowing the other hand to seize the teat 
and draw it down in the same way: when this over- 
hand mode of milking is rapidly done, a continued 
flow of milk is easily obtained. Of the two, I 
agree with Mr. Stephens in preferring the latter. 
As he very properly observes, ‘*Nievling is more 
natural, resembling the suckling of a calf;’’ and 
there is nothing to prevent the udder from being 
agitated or jogged in the same way as by the nose 
of the calf, and for the purpose which [ have be- 
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fore stated. The milk should be drawn fast, and 
the udder thoroughly drained; the principal reason 
of cows failing in their milk being too often from 
negligence, in not milking them dry, particularly 
soon after calving. It is also most convenient to 
the milk-maid to milk the forward near teat and 
the hind after one together, or, if she only draw 
one at a time, to alternate the hind teats with the 
forward ones, always following the same plan. 

Gentleness from the time a cow is first milked 
is absolutely necessary, if it is desired to make 
the operation one of pleasure to the animal and to 
the milker. Ishould have no hesitation in saying 
that a cow who kicks or is restless during milking 
has been badly used. Such habits are only en- 
gendered by mismanagement, and can seldom be 
overcome. In nine cases also out of ten the teat 
of such an animal will be hard, and not unfre- 
quently corded, while that of a cow who has been 
always well treated will be soft to the touch and 
easy to milk. Should the udder of a young cow 
with her first calf be hard, or the teats tender or 
too short, the calf should be allowed to suck at 
least three times a day, until the first becomes 
soft, and the cow does not wince when the latter 
are touched. 

Milking in summer, and for two or three months 
after calving, should take place at regular and 
stated intervals three times during the day, name- 
ly, very early in the morning, at noon, and in the 
evening after settling the animals for the night. 
As ‘Mr. Youatt observes, it is a well known fact 
that cows when milked thrice a day, in the day 
yield more in point of quantity, and milk of 
as good if not better quality, than they will under 
the common mode of milking them only in the 
morning and evening. 

The cow is generally milked from the left side, 
the milk-maid then having the right hand more at 
liberty, as the left hand is comparatively confined 
by the flank. The best and safest stool is the old- 
fashioned three-legged byre-stool. 


FLORICULTURE---MAY, 1857. 
Prepared for the American Farmer by John Feast, Florist. 

As the season advances, and the ground is dry 
enough, the borders should be prepared for the 
planting and sowing of seeds, which is often done 
entirely too soon, and in a wet state, often causing 
a failure to the entire collection—it is always best 
to wait till the ground is thoroughly dry and warm 
before putting the seed in—better success is thus al- 
ways experienced. 

Chrysarithemums may be increased from cuttings 
or by dividing the roots—those intended for flower- 
ing in pots, should be put in small pots, and kept 
shaded for a few days. . 

Verbenas may now be planted out and increased 
by cuttings, if more stock is wanted. ’ 

Roses—plant out on the borders as soon as the cold 
weather is over—repot all seedlings in small pots, 
until large enough to plant out. 

Geraniums will be fine in flower; water freely, 

keep them clean, and give a little shade in the mid- 
dle of the day. , 
_ Cape Bulbs—such as Ixias, Sparoxis, &c. place 
ina dry place, and cease giving them water as the 
foliage decays, which at this time will appear—keep 
entirely dry through the summer months, till the 
time of repotting in the Fall. 

Camellias and Azaleas are now growing—syringe 
frequently to keep the red spider down; supply 
freely with water; seedlings, if large enough, put in 
small pots, and keep in a shaded close frame. 


Herbaceous Plants divide, and sow seed of all 
Annuals in the open ground. 

Japan Lillies, repot in proper sized pots for flow- 
ering. 

Daihlias plant out this month, and repot seedlings 
in small pots, to establish them before turning out 
in the open ground. : 

Early Annual Plants in pots, plant out in the bor- 
ders for flowering; they make a fine show, and fill 
up the borders before the general sowing comes in, 
and keep up the succession of bloom the entire season. 


TO THE CITIZENS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

| The interest which the people of our State have 
lately evinced on the subject of agricultural im- 
provement, encourages us to address you this com- 
munication. Weare in favor of the establishment 
of an Agricultural College in South Carolina ; and 
in giving the reasons which have influenced our 
mind on this subject, we trust that we may induce 
others, with more means and higher abilities, to 
unite with us in accomplishing an object fraught 
with so many and great benefits to this generation 
and to all posterity. 

Before entering, however, upon the leading sub- 
ject of this address, you will, we trust, pardon a 

rief allusion to our past connection with the sub- 
ject of Agricultural education. Jn January, 1853, 
we issued a prospectus proposing to publish an 
‘Agricultural and Educational Journal.’? Had 
this proposal met the approbation of the public, 
and received sufficient patronage to justify its 
publication, it would have been conducted with 
a view to the advancement of & permanent system 
of Common Schools ; and in this system it was one 
of the writer’s leading objects to introduce anele- - 
mentary text book, giving full instructions on the 
principles of a scientific agricultural education, 
and thus preparing the young mind of the rising 
generation to understand and appreciate a know- 
ledge of their future calling, so important to their 
success in life. 

Notwithstanding our failure in this attempt, so 
impressed were we with the importance of the sub- 
ject that in April, 1855, we drew ie F = of an 
Agricultural College, which was published in the 
Fairfield Herald, by its enlightened and public 
spirited editor, Mr. Gaillard. At thattime it was 
our intention to visit different portions of the State, 
and endeavor to get the friends of the cause to 
unite with us in accomplishing the proposed ob- 
ject, but in the meantime a movement was made 
to establish a State Agricultural Society, which 
has been most successfully carried out, and we de- 
termined to defer any further action on the sub- 
ject of a College, with the hope that at our first 
annual meeting after the organization of the So- 
ciety, the members of that Society would move 
unitedly on the subject of an Agricultural College, 
and by doing so, insure success. At our second 
annual meeting, which will be in November next, 
this subject will be introduced for the considera- 
tion of that enlightened and patriotic body, and it 
is with the view of interesting the friends of agri- 
cultural improvement in our State, and at the same 
time, with the hope that those who are able and 
willing may come forward and give their views on 
the policy of such a measure, and the best means 
of accomplishing the object pas that we pre- 
sent below the substance of the plan of an Agri- 
cultural College, published in April, 1855. 








‘‘We propose to raise by subscription, a sum not 
less than one hundred thousand dollars, in shares 
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of one hundred dollars, to be invested and appro- 
priated by a board of twelve directors or trustees 
elected by the stockholders, each share having one 
vote. At their first regular meeting, after the 
above sum is taken up for the purpose of endowing, 
on a permanent and secure footing, an Agricultu- 
ral College, to be called the Agricultural College 
of South Carolina :—one half of the stock sub- 
scribed to be paid to the Board of Trustees in 


thirty days after their election and the organiza- 
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direction ; nor is it enough that periodicals devo- 
ted to the cause should be widely disseminated— 
| or, that the friends of the cause should associate 
, and form societies—these things are well enough 
—nay, absolutely necessary to our success; but to 
| make this success complete, general, and perma- 
| nent, you must enlighten and instruct the mind, 
| and influence the taste of the young men of our 
| country—elevate, and make the pursuit of Agri- 
| culture dignified and honorable, by elevating and 


tion of the Company, and the remaining half twelve | enlightening the mind of those engaged in its pur- 
months after said organization. The funds so paid, suit. We say, young men, for we frankly confess 
in to be deposited by the trustees jointly in the| that it is among and to those we look, with most 
Bank of the State of South Carolina, and drawn! hope. In saying this it would be proper and just 
out under such special regulations as shall be| to admit that there are many honorable excep- 
sanctioned and authorized by the said Trustees. | tions—men whose heads have grown gray in the 
And as an undoubted guarantee that the stock paid | courses of error and prejudice, are willing to re- 
in will be faithfully appropriated for the purposes | ceive the light, and are doing all in their power to 


But those who commence the work of improve- 


ay Ae we need only say that the Trustees will | advance the cause of agricultural improvement. 


gentiemen of wealth and high standing, uncon- | 
nected with commercial transactions, and devoted | 
to the great objects intended to be effected by our | 
association. 
‘*We would not be expected at present to give | 
details which must and can only be the result of | 
future consultation, but we think it due*to those 
who may contribute to the object proposed, to) 
sketch in a general way the outlines of the plan. 
upon which we —— to establish the College. | 
**Ist. To purchase at some place not more than | 
thirty miles from the centre of the State, in a lo- 
cality suited to the purposes to be accomplished, 
such a quantity of Jands as may be thought most 
advisable by the Trustees ; on this land to erect 
College buildings, and such other improvements 
“as may be thought most advisable, having regard 
to economy and the carrying out of the object in 
view ; and, at the same time, upon such a plan 
as will admit of a more extended scale of improve- | 
ment, should the funds of the College justify and‘ 
require it. 
‘2d. Such a number of Professors appointed by | 
the Trustees as may be thought most advisable un- | 
der all the circumstances. | 
**3d. The subjects upon which each Professor is | 
to devote his time are to be designated by the said | 
Trustees ; the Trustees having in view a thorough, 
scientific, and practical Agricultural education. | 
‘4th. The terms of admission, qualification, tui- | 
tion, salaries, &c., &c., to be regulated by the, 
Trustees. 
‘5th. On the lands upon which the College : 
buildings are erected, will bea model or experi- 
mental farm, under the care and control of a prac- | 
tical and experienced farmer and planter, conduc- 
ted in such a way as to afford the pupils the best 
means of witnessing the various experiments in 
Agriculture, and at the same time uniting to the 
theory and science of Agriculture the details of 
practical experiment. 


! 
' 


ment late in life, do so under many difficulties and 
embarrassments. Their early education has been 
defective—at least, defective, as far as a correct 
knowledge of the principles of the business of their 
lives was concerned. But the fact that this class 
of our citizens make the exception, proves the 


ltruth and justifies the declaration, that to the 


young men of our country we must look for com- 
plete success. 

The truth had as well be told at once. If the 
men who are so nobly exerting themselves to im- 
prove the agriculture of the country, would stc- 
ceed and render that success general and complete, 


| they must lay the foundation of success in making 
| agricultural science a study in our primary schools; 


and upon that broad foundation rear up and sustain 
a State Agricultural College, from which rays of 
light may be disseminated to every portion of our 
State, giving prosperity and happiness to our 
people, and strength and respectability to our 
State, and making our beloved and native land, 
upon which a beneficent Creator has 


“Scattered blessings with a wasteful hand,” 


blossom like the rose. And by such material im- 
rovement, the moral condition of the people will 
e elevated; and where now scarcely anything but 

barren wastes exist, schoo] houses and churches 

will spring up, with all ae My eR social 
blessings. SAML. R. BLACK. 
Co.umsia, S. C., October, 1856. 





SELF SEALING CANS AND JARS. 
Our good housewife having tried during the past 
| season, the Self-Sealing Cans, for the preservation 
| of fruit, and being fully satisfied of the advantage 
of their use, in affording fruits to her family 
, through the winter, we have availed of an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a larger supply of cans and jars for 


“6th. Each stockholder who shall subscribe her use the ensuing season, which we have received 
twenty shares, shall be authorized to send one | from Messrs. Arthur, Burnham & Gilroy, of Phila- 
scholar free from any charge for tuition, and for | delphi h a aad ill b in d 
every additional twenty shares one scholar on like | C©*P2!4» Whose a nen we 5 _— ys 
condition.’’ ; another page, and whose manufacture is recom- 

In presenting the above plan of an Agricultural, mended by those who have used them. From the 
oe = been meng bya ep eng directions of the manufacturers of these cans, wé 

° cure the permanent improvement of the | +1) giv . : i i 
Agriculture of the country, we enast first improve ined sande page -nige dgdloey nner ve 
the agriculturist himself. found useful as a guide for our fair readers, who 

It is not enough that books be placed in the | ™ay be disposed to try the process of hermetrically 
hands of those whe are willing to go in the right| sealing up fruits the coming season. 
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We haye occasionally called the attention of 
our readers to the important and interesting sub- 
ject of extending the cultivation of the grape, 
with a view to supplying our home markets at 
least, not only with this delicious and wholesome 


table-fruit, but ultimately with good and pure |’ 


native wines. It appears to be pretty generally 
conceded that foreign vines are unsuited to our 
soil and climate, with perhaps a few rare excep- 
tions, and even those have failed to realize fully 
the expectations of their importers. We speak 
now of Vineyard varieties, cultivated in the open 
air. This result however,—considering the ex- 
cellence of several of our native sorts, and the 
diseases to which European vines seem of late years 
to be subjected,—is hardly to be regretted. In- 
deed we have seen it stated recently, that some of 
the wine-growers in Southern Europe, were im- 
porting our hardy and productive Catawba and 
Isabella vines, with which tq replace their own 
decaying varieties. 

Experiments enough have been made in nearly 
every State in the Union, from Connecticut to 
Texas, to satisfy us that very superior wines can 
be grown abundantly and profitably in the U. S.;— 
certainly far better than most of our imported 
wines, not to speak of the many varieties found in 
the cellars of Liquor Merchants, which obtain 
nothing but their names from beyond seas. 

In our own State, an experiment, in Vineyard 
culture, begun about 3 or 4 years ago, by Maj. 
Giddings, on the banks of the Severn River, 
promises complete success. Samples of his first 
vintage (1856) -which have found their way to our 
city, have been pronounced by good judges, equal 
to the best dry wines of Germany and France. 
We should be glad if those who feel interested in 
the introduction into the market of an unquestion- 
ably pure native wine will call on Messrs. G. H. 
Reese & Bro., Pratt Street, who have it for sale, 
and give it a trial. 


Wuarre-Wasu.—The following is a recipe for | 
white-wash, very celebrated as that used for the 
east end of the President’s house at Washington: “ much as fifteen per acre have been made, and other 


Take one peck of clean lumps of well burnt 
stone lime, slack it, add one half pound of whiting, 
or burnt alum pulverized, one pound of pulverized 
loaf sugar, three pints of rice flour, made into a 
very thinand well Poiled paste, one pound of clean 
glue dissolved in the same manner as is done by 


cabinet makers, that is, boiled or simmered slow- | 


ly. -Mix the whole well together, and reduce to 
proper consistence with boiling water. For inside 
work it may be put on cold—for outside work it 
should be applied warm. 

Anotuer Recipe.—Take one peck of unslacked 
lime, put it into a tub, pour thereon a sufficient 
quantity of water to slack it; when slacked, add 
half gallon of chamberley, pour it in slowly, ta- 
king care to stir the slacked lime as the chamber- 
ley is being poured in; then add as much water 
= = bring it to the proper consistence of white- 

ash. 


HORN AIL—WOLF IN THE TAIL, 
To the Editors of the American Farmer. 


GentTLemen:—I see by an article in the present 
No. of the Farmer from a neighbor ‘up the creek,” 
a wish to know something on the subject of ‘‘hol- 
a horn,” and the kindred topic of ‘‘wolf in the 
tail.’’. ’ 
Some years ago having paid some attention to 

this matter I wrote an article for either your pa- 
per or ‘*The Farmers’ Cabinet,’ which if. found 
would give all necessary instruction as to symp- 
toms and cure. The diseases are in fact one—a 
spina) affection—indicated by a falling away in 
. flesh, languid condition of the eyes, and apparent 
—_ lassitude; if in milk, there will be a great 

alling off—a staring of the hair, and cold con- 
dition of the horns, resulting from a low or des- 
troyed circulation. : 

Remedy—bore the horns with a gimlet 3 of an 

inch, about 23 or 3 inches from the root, pendent, 
so that if there be any fluid matter in orgenerated, 
it may pass off; put nothing in the horns; keep 
the orifice open, cut a slit in the tail of some 5 or 
6 inches in engtb, so as to extend as high as the 
firmer part of the vertebra, and put some spirits of 
turpentine on the crown of the head, in the hol- 
low between the horns, and also on the coupling 
of the hip joints with the back bone; put some salt 
and pepper in the incision in the tail, and wrap 
with a rag; this is designed to excite an action in 
the parts. Proper attention to keeping the holes 
open in the horns, and occasional application of 
spirits of turpentine to the parts above indicated, 
will prevent a recurrence of the disease to which 
the animal is more or less subject afterwards. 


Carroll Co., Md., April, 1857. Zz. 





Boox Farminc.—One of the most practical cases 
of ‘‘book farming’’ that has come to our know- 
ledge is told us by a friend. A young Maryland 
farmer, a reading man and a working man, got 
hold of Liebig’s great work on agricultural chem- 
istry soon after its publication, and became con- 
vinced of the propriety, notwithstanding that his 
farm was lime-stone land, of making a fresh ap- 
plication of that fertilizer. After a good deal of 
hesitation on the part of his father, the lime was 
tried and after being tried, continued. The im- 
provementin consequence hasbeen such, that where 
five and six barrels of corn was the outside, as 


crops inproportion. A debt, the interest of which 
they could scarcely keep down before, has been 
paid off, and they have bought field after field with 
ready money from neighbors who could not afford 
| to buy lime, or agricultural books. 


Renewat or Parents.—During the past month, 
the Commissioner of Patents, has re-issued a patent 
to Obed Hussey, of Baltimore, for his improve- 
ment in Reaping Machines, patented August 7, 
1847. We are truly gratified at this result of Mr. 
H’s. application, and hope he will now be able to 
realize something, after so long a struggle, for his 
ingenuity in the production of a machine which is 
second to none other, in its advantages to the 
farmers of this country. 
Mr. Wm. Robinson, of Baltimore, also obtained 
a patent for improvement in lime kilns—by which 
we believe a great saving of fuel is gained. ; 
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A NEW VOLUME. 

Our next issue will complete the 12th volume 
of the American Farmer, and we thus early remind 
our friends of the fact, in order that they may 
have the more time, (such of them as are so dis- 
posed,) to interest themselves in the extension of 
our subscription list, so that clubs may be formed, 
or individual subscriptions made, to commence 
with the new volume. With this hint, we refer, 
for the present, to the prospectus on the cover of 
this number. 





CULTIVATION OF COTTON. 

The present high price of Cotton, and the pro- 
bable continually increasing demand for this great 
staple of our Southern States, as well in this 
country as in Europe, is inducing a consideaable 
addition to the extent of land for its production. 
As many planters will no doubt be prompted to 
enter into the cultivation, who have had but little 
practical knowledge upon the subject, we have 
deemed it our duty, and in obedience to the re- 
quirements of some of our friends, to obtain from 
the most reliable sources, such instructions as are 
calculated to aid the novice in his undertaking— 
and our thanks are due to S. R. Black, Esq., of 
Columbia, S. C., for the selection of the Essay on 
the subject, which we this month present to our 
readers. We would be thankful to any of our 
friends in the South, for further instructions, of a 
plain, practical nature. Cotton has been truly de- 


clared to be King—and we have not a shadow of 
a doubt that it has a controlling influence, superior 
to all other considerations, in the mirds of the 
statesmen of the leading nations of Europe, in 
preserving amicable relations with this country. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


~ AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The great interest we feel upon the subject of 
an agricultural education, will be our apology, if 
any is necessary, for the space we devote to it in 
our pages—and all the light that can be thrown 
upon it, we desire to collect, as far as our limited 
means will permit, for the benefit of those in our 
own and other States, who have engaged with us 
in extending its blessings to the rising generation. 
The suggestions in the communication of Mr. 
Black, in the present number, though addressed 
to the people of South Carolina, are equally ap- 
plicable to our own State, where a similar effort 
to that recommended, has been already made, and 
has been partially successful—though we must ad- 
mit, that it is not very creditable to our people, 
that the project has been permitted to languish, 
for the want of the very limited amount required 
by the charter, to commence the work. What- 
ever may be the cause of the failure to accomplish 
the object; it should be investigated and remedied 
—and the gentiemen named in the act of incorpo- 
ration owe it to themselves and the public, that 
efficient measures should be adopted in the pre- 
mises to carry out the purposes contemplated in 
the act of the last legislature, and the wishes of 
those who had exerted themselves to enlist the 
aid of the State in its support. 


A METHOD OF CULTIVATING POTATOES. 

We give the authority of Mr. D. W. Naill, of 
Frederick county, for the following method of 
cultivating potatoes. He allows them to stand, 
as the practice is, until they show about six 
inches of growth above the ground; by which 
time the grass is pretty well started over the 
whole surface. Instead of the usual method of 
working with the plough and carefully hoeing, 
and picking the grass from about the vines, he 
puts in the plough, and as he says, ‘ploughs them 
down;”’ that is, he runs up and down the row, 
throwing the earth with the mould-board from 
each side over the potatoes, covering them up 
entirely. The effect is, that the enemy is put 
under the sod, the grass is entirely smothered out 
without resort to the hee, and in a few days the 
potatoes push out again, and go on their way re- 
joicing. The next thing, is to break out the 
middles, and this concludes the cultivation of the 
crop. 

We do not Jearn that Mr. N. has tested this 
method of cultivation in its final results as com- 
pared with the ordinary mode of cultivation, but 
he speaks unqualifiedly as to its efficiency in de- 
stroying the grass without injury to the potato. 
This is the most important and most laborious 
part of the mere cultivation of the plant, and those 
who have not the faith to adopt it, should at least 
give this method a fair and careful trial. The 
after working may be more or less, as each one 








judges best. 
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iC} With reference to the Preserving Jars 
noticed on another page, a friend, to whom our 
readers are indebted, through us, for frequent use- 
ful suggestions, and who, with his love of good 
farming, good gardening and other good things, 
does not despise a good bottle of champagne—in- 
forms us that his better-half has used very success- 


fully empty champagne bottles, for the purpose. 


for which the jars are intended. He thinks, and 
he is a very practical man, that at fifteen dollars 
the dozen, the bottles are the cheapest. 

We do not doubt at all the fact he mentions, 
but are bound to suggest, that for general use and for 
large families, a reasonable supply of bottles may 
require an unreasonable quantity of champagne.— 
It is a very clever expedient, however, to recon- 
cile an amiable lady to the champagne drinking, 
by supplying her with the empty bottles. Others of 
the lords of creation we are sure will take the hint. 
If their wives succeed in making good preserves, 
they will be able to do them the additional favor 
of eating them, and Jet them have the bottles back 
again. They are liberal of their empty bottles, 
these lords. 

As to cheapness, the cost of the bottles will be 
regulated by the estimate set upon the wine in the 
bottles. If this is worth all the money, then the 
bottles arecheap enough. On this point, however, 
men’s judgments will vary very much. Indeed, 
the same man’s opinion is known to fluctuate, even 
with the time of the day. He may have elevated 
views of the worth of the champagne just after 
dinner, and find next morning his ideas materially 
depressed. 

On the whole, we commend this use of empty 
bottles, but do not commit ourselves as to the most 
economical mode of supply. 





Guano Acency.—By a late arrival from Peru, 
we have received two new decrees from General 
Vivanco, the revolutionary President of Peru— 
one recognizing the contract of Gibbs & Co. for 
the supply of Europe, and the other, agreeing to 
take the contracts made for freights to the United 
States, by the former agents, (their contracts be- 
ing suspended,) the money advanced by said agents 
for freights to be refunded. The third and fourth 
sections of the decree are as follows, (the name of 
the new consignees we do not find announced as 
yet):— 

Third. Any party desirous of purchasing the 
guano loaded, or which may be loaded, in said ves- 
sels, shall assume the charters in place of the gov- 


ernment, as the government assumed that of the 
agents. 

Fourth. Should any of these cargoes not find 
purchasers previous to their leaving the islands, 
pa shall be sent to the Uuited States to be there 
sold for account of the government by the con- 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIENCE. 


A correspondent, on another page, narrates a 
sad experience in attempting the management of 
aflock of sheep. We publish his letter.because, as 
he suggests, it is well that both sides of a question 
be heard, but more especially for the very good 
lesson it may teach other agricultural experiment- 
ers. It does not prove, to our mind, that sheep 
growing is unprofitable, but that our correspondent 
made the not unusual mistake of supposing that 
he was qualified to carry on extensively a practical 
pursuit, when he had only a theoretical knowledge 
of it. ‘‘We had no experience,’’ he says, and 
this is a sufficient explanation of his failure. 

It would seem more strange, if it were not so 
frequent an error, that a man should think that 
any practical business whatever can be learned, 
and successfully followed, without practical train- 
ing. It does not seem to be so with other callings 
than that of the farmer. A shoemaker is not ex- 
pected to learn his trade by reading essays descri- 
bing minutely all the details of making a shoe.— 
A man would be laughed at, who should set up 
business on such preparation; yet shoemaking is a 
simple business enough. A carpenter does not 
learn his trade by studying essays showing how to 
handle tools and lay off his work. In the learned 
professions, a man may read and must read. In 
law and medicine, the student passes years in 
learning the theory of his chosen profession—both 
by books and lectures—but neither a lawyer nor 
physician is made by study alone. These pursuits, 
like agriculture, are practical sciences, and must 
be learned practically as well as theoretically.— 
The young lawyer after three years reading, thinks 
himself capable, perhaps, of entering into full 
practice, but shrewder heads than his own, put 
few and small cases in his charge, and he gets by 
little and little, the experience which makes him 
alawyer. The young physician just graduated, 
“thinks he knows ”’ a good deal of the ‘‘theory and 
practice’’ of medicine, but finds patients shy of him, 
until by years of small gratuitous practice, he has 
learned the practical application of his knowledge. 
Why, then, does any one suppose that the practi- 
cal business of farming is to be learned from books 
alone, and that because a man ‘ thinks he knows 
a good deal,”’ he is exempted from the necessity 
of all special experimental training. Yet it is not 
an uncommon error. It is the error which has 
brought what is called ‘* book farming’’ into dis- 
repute, with practical men. 

The man who reads and studies agriculture 
apart from its practice, becomes inevitably a theo- 
rist. He may have learned all that books can 
teach, but he ‘knows nothing yet as he ought to 





signee, who has this day been appointed. 


know it,’? of practical agriculture. What he 
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has acquired is but so much ‘¢Jearned lumber,’’ | all common methods were of no avail. What was 
which he must get the art, by small degrees, by | to be done? He has the subject before him for 
little and little, of working up in his practice.— | years, takes the advice of wise men, and after 
He must not only have the requisite knowledge, exhausting all his resources, when it might have 
but he must know how to use it: this is learned by 


experience alone. If aman lacks this experience, : 
he will find it necessary to place a special guard “epee hoard flower seed, age ps the proper oan 
upon himself, lest the very knowledge, which reget arg a barricade of sun flowers to keep 
properly wood would vemyerts his practice, should Attributing the sickness to malaria caused by 
prove an ignis fatuus to mislead him. If he com- decay of vegetable matter in the surrounding 
mences farming under the impression that this | marshes, he argued that a vigorous growth of 
‘*book-learning ”’ is sufficient for his guidance, | living plants between the house and the marsh 
he launches out into schemes and fancies, which | would absorb and appropriate the gases evolved 
the practical judgment of the man of experience | from the decay below. This view was confirmed 
would reject at sight; or, if he starts aright, he | by the common remark that a growth of trees 
wants the practical skill to carry out his designs. | proved a protection in like cases; but the trees 
And when he fails—as fail he surely will, unless | @t the time their services are most required here, 
he very soon learns lessons of experience—it is | 2" Preparing for the winter, and not in a condi- 
put down by the “‘safe old fellows”’ to the account tion to make themselves useful. It was therefore 


of book-farming, when it is only because the books necessary to get up something for the occasion. 
were not rightly used. Something with size and absorbing power which 


should be in active growth at the right time. He 


do ‘‘some great thing,’’ he takes his gardener and 


Agricultur 1 id, i i i- . 
§ ©, as we have said, is a practical eck takes a hint now from an old woman’s fancy to 


ence. Theory and practice must work together— plant sun flowers about her log cabin, because 
the one to do, the other to direct. The most skil- they were ‘“thealthy,” or an old negro’s notion to 
ful practice will lead to poor results, if it is based | adorn his pig-stye with the same plant for the 
upon false theory; and the practical man whe at| same purpose. A jewel ona dung hill is not on 
this day rejects the use of books and journals, | that account the less a jewel to the Philosopher, 
deprives himself of the most valuable helps, in | and he determines to test its worth at any rate. 

learning the true theory of his profession. But he | He makes a belt on the sides of the grounds next 
makes a still greater mistake, who supposes, that | the marshes, has it deeply dug and well mantred, 
what he can learn from books, ‘without experi- | for he wants a rank, vigorous growth, plants his 
ence,”’ will fit him to enter at once upon success- seed, and in due time his sun flowers must have 
ful practice. True theory and skilful practice are | been like ‘an army with banners.’ The result 
the conditions of success in agriculture, as in any | W25» that whereas the President’s house and 
practical pursuit; and results, under Providence, neighboring localities were more than usually af 


will depend upon th : fected by ague and fever, the watchmen at the Ob 
’ 4 o See Seg en, servatory for the first time escaped entirely.— 


both these conditions. : 
puseannedici This is not ‘‘proof,’’ as Lieut. M. remarks, ‘but 
it is worth further trial at any rate.’’ 











THE SUN FLOWER—A PROTECTION AGAINST 
FEVER AND AGUE. , ANOTHER ENEMY OF THE WHEAT CROP. 
Lieut. Maury, of the National Observatory, in| We have been handed by a friend a sample of 
an article in Moore’s Rural New Yorker, gives an the worms mentioned in the extract below, from 
account of an experiment made by himself the the letter of a gentleman in the neighborhood @ 
past season to test the agency of the Sun Flower | Norfolk. The worm has the appearance of a slig 
as a safe guard against fever and ague. He found | or naked caterpillar, is nearly the third of an inc 
his residence at the Observatory so disturbed by | in length, about the color of the common snail 
this disease, as to require his family to be away hand tapers from the head to the other extremity. 
four or five months of the year; two or three | We cannot identify it with any commonly know 
relays of watchmen wete required in the course | enemy of the wheat crop. The extract is # 
of the sickly season; and a stranger was liable to | ¢ojjows:— 
attack, by simply walking through the grounds/ «J send you some little worms that are destroy 
after night. This was a serious matter. The | ing my wheat. They are certainly the w 
strong man was not sufficiently armed to keep his enemy to the wheat thatI have yet seen. My erg 


palaee, but ‘‘a stronger than he comes upon him, | WS gg a a 5 I ever sa¥; 

nd im.”? now it is looking very badly—at least one- 

05 eonmnas Sim me very sammemy enste destroyed—and the balance going as fast as thet 
e€ 


about him for some efficient method of defence. | jittje worms can kill it. They feed on thes 
Walls and battlements were no protection, bis | of the plant just above the ground, perforating 
watchmen were struck down in his presence, and | plant and extracting its juices.” 





been fairly supposed that such a prophet would’ 
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TREATMENT OF THE CLOVER FIELD FOR 
WHEAT. 

We find among farmers very opposite opinions 
as to the treatment of a clover field, with refer- 
ence to the following crop of wheat. It is a 
subject worthy of most careful experiment and the 
closest observation of the circumstances attending, 
and likely to bear upon each particular case. It 
is the variation in these which probably accounts 
for so remarkable a difference of opinion; the ob- 
server carelessly noting, or perhaps overlooking 
them, and confining his attention to the resulting 
fact exclusively. So large a portion of the wheat 
grower’s profits depend upon the right manage- 
ment of his clover field, that it is well worth his 
most serious attention. In a conversation at a 
gathering recently of some of the best farmers of 
Virginia, which we find noted in the Southern 
Planter, Mr. Dulaney of Loudon Co., stated that 
in an experiment made by his father, he found the 
land from which the clover had been cut, to yield 
twenty per cent more than that which had been 
grazed. Others gave their testimony most em- 
phatically in favour of very close grazing, while 
others again would neither mow nor graze. 

Mr. Douthat of Charles City Co., works upon the 
four shift rotation, fallowing his clover field for 
wheat. On a field of 110 to 120 acres he grazes 
forty head of cattle, twenty mules and fifty sheep; 
makes fine crops and had doubled his crop of wheat 
in one rotation. Has limed his land liberally. 
Mr. Selden of Westover, grazes as closely as possi- 
ble. Turns his cattle on, as soon as they can get 
a bite; will make no wheat if he does not. Mr. 
Taylor of Bren@, who as well as Mr. Selden took 
the Society’s honorary testimonial as one of the 
twelve best farmers of Virginia also grazes closely. 
He manures however every foot of his land during 
the rotation, from the resources of his farm, and 
applies the manure altogether to clover. Mr. 
Dulaney on the other hand prefers cutting off the 
crop to grazing, and relates the experiment of his 
father above mentioned; says that the farmers of 
Clarke will not graze at all, (but dees not say that 
they mow the crop,) and that one of them said he 
would ‘‘sooner have forty devils’”’ than forty head 
of cattle on his field. The late Mr. Fielding 
Lewis, it was likewise stated, would have his clover 
cut on shares sooner than graze it or leave it on 
the land. Mr. Lewis A. Harvie, of Amelia, did 
not graze at all for sixteen years, and we infer, 
though it is not so stated, that he did not mow; 
says hisland was more productive in corn, tobacco 
and oats, but less so in wheat; of late grazes ex- 
tensively and makes more wheat. 

‘ The practice of some of the best wheat growers 
a Maryland which has come under our observa- 
tion, is not what can be called close grazing, nor 
do they approve of mowing. We believe it is 
universally desired to have the field as closely 





grazed as it can be, before ploughing for wheat, 
but very few we think turn on sufficiently early or 
in sufficient force to keep down the first growth. 
The aim is rather, to allow the crop to approach © 
maturity, or at any rate to be pretty well in 
bloom, and then put on stock enough to overrun 
and tread it closely to the ground. If allowed to 
stand without grazing, the stems become dry and 
sticky, and decompose less readily. When 
trampled down, it covers and shades the ground 
finely, lying near the ground the moisture causes 
rapid decay, and the second crop, springing 
through early with its attendant moisture, helps 
the process. A field well managed in this way, 
will be found much more clear of filth than might 
be supposed from so large a mass of vegetable 
matter, and thesurface will have had the benefit of 
a very enriching mulch. The after growth of 
clover is pretty well grazed, the closer the better 
for the wheat crop. 

Between close grazing from the start, or as soon 
as the cattle can get a bite, and mowing, we should 
greatly prefer the latter, independent of the ex- 
periment mentioned by Mr. Dulaney. An inci- 
dental advantage of mowing, and a very important 
one in some sections, is that it effectually pre- 
vents all weeds from seeding. Sometimes their 
pame is legion, and many of them very pernicious. 
But it must be likewise borne in mind, that to 
get the full benefit of a crop of clover it is im- 
portant to have a full development of the roots as 
well as of the stem and leaves, and these are de- 
veloped mainly pari passu with the growth above 
ground. It is said that the growth under ground 
will be of equal weight with that above. If the 
growth above ground is checked by close grazing 
it will be equally so underneath, and not only is 
the amount of vegetable matter lessened to that 
degree, but the advantage of the deeply pene- 
trating roots which dip down into the sub-soil and 
open the whole stratum of soil and sub-soil to the 
action of the atmosphere, is also lost. On the 
other hand if left undisturbed till the crop blooms, 
the roots will have attained full growth, and 
when the crop is cut, they are in condition to push 
rapidly forward the after crop, increasing their 
own bulk at the same time. On light soils there 
may be great advantage to the wheat crop from 
the treading of the cattle in grazing, but on other 
aecounts, the cutting off would seem decidedly to 
be preferred. 

The whole matter is one worthy of the most 
careful observation and experiment, and it is 
rather to invite attention to it, than to express any 
decided opinion as to the merits of the various 
modes of treatment, that we have made these 
remarks. 


The suggestion of our friend of the ‘* Worcester 
Shield’? will be considered, and after a while may 
probably be adopted by us. 
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GUANO AND POULTRY. 
Mr. Clement Warns, of Howard county, an 


THE SEASON AND THE CROPS. 
The spring season, is more backward, than we 


experienced and successful breeder of poultry, 
‘suggests to us the probability that guano is fatal 
to poultry, if left where they can pick up the small 
lumps. A neighbor of his lost a large number, of 
several varieties, within a short time, and could 
not account for it. It was found that they had 


have any recollection of for years back. At the 
time of this writing (20th April,) we have asnow, 
with a cold rain, with wind from the north, which 
it is much to be feared will do for the north and 
west, what the snow and frost of the 2d April had 
done for the south. In our April No. we noticed 





access to some bags of guano, on the removal of| the fair prospects for the fruit, but our paper had 


which the disease disappeared. A flock of turkeys | not more than gone to press, before all our an- 


ees 
were made very sick last fall, by picking up the | ticipations were reversed. We had a warm spell 


grains of wheat on the surface of a wheat field, | in February, and since that time, the thermometer 


where the seed had been soaked in brine and rolled | #8 shown it to be 20 degrees colder in March and 


in guano. Perhaps these facts may furnish a clue | April, with seareély a day in which fire could be 
to the disease we have seen spoken of in the papers | dispensed with. The papers of Georgia, Alabama, 
as the “Chicken Cholera.” | Florida, South Carolina, Mississippi, N. Carolina 

; |and Louisiana, make a pretty general complaint 





Sreps.—We have received from the Patent Of-| that the fruit crop has been destroyed, and the 


fice for distribution, some small packages of Pur- 
ple Kohl-Rabi, Improved Cos Lettuce, Early White 
Spring Lettuce, Blood Red Lettuce, Yellow Bel- 
gium Carrot, Corn Salad, Short Red Carrot, and 
White Flowered March Beans. 


BALTIMORE MA RKETS--April 24. 


The advices from Europe during the past month, have 
been rather more favorable for breadstuffs, and a better 
feeling is evinced in our market, though very little change 
has taken place in grain. Flour has advanced somewhat 
in price. e see no reason, from all that we can discern 
in the future, why a decided improvement should not take 
place in all kinds of breadstutfs; however, let those inter- 
ested judge for themselves. 
We quote flour, Howard st., City Mills and Ohio, $6.12 
a $6.25; Extra, $6.50 a $6.75; Family flour $7.50 a $8.50.— 
Rye flour, $4 a $4.50. Corn Meal, City, $3.25; Country, 
3a $3.12. Wheat, receipts light; White, 148 a 150c for 
, 155 a 160c for good to prime, and 163c for choice par- 
cels; good to prime Red, 142 a 147c, choice, 150c. Corn 
brisk; White, 60 a 64 a 67c for fair to prime whites, and 66c 
for prime yellow, and 60 a 65c for fair to prime. The 
demand in every direction for Corn, must ensure an ad- 
vance. Oats, Pa., 52 a 54c, Md., 49 a 52c, and Va., 44 a 47c. 
Rye, Md., 80 a 85c, Pa., 92 a 95. Cloverseed, $7.75 a $8 50 
for good to prime lots, according to quantity. Timothy 
3 a $4. Peas, black eyed, $3.75 per 2-bushel bag, and 
a $2.12 per bushel for Beans. Guano and other manures, 
no change in price. Hay, baled, $22 a $24, loose, $20 a 
2 rton. Straw, rye, $l4a a do. $10 a $12.— 
n, common, $1.25 a $1.50, No. 2, $2 a $2.25, No. 1, $3 
a 64.50. Tar, $1.75, Pitch, $2, Sp’ts Turpentine, 49 a 51 c 
+ gal. Potatoes, common, 90 a 100c; Mercer, $1.25; Sweet 
tatoes for seed, $1.50 a ogg ew mam Plaster, $3.50 
per ton, ground, $1.37 per bbl. visions of all kinds are 
quiet, but prices are firm. Beef Cattle sold during the 
past week higher than for a year past, ranging from $5.50 
to $6.75fon the hoof, equal to $11 a $13 nett, and averaging 
$6 gross—these prices are equal to those in N. York mar- 
et, notwithstanding the supply there has fallen off—here 
the supply is light; a choice lot, raised by Wm. Dodge, of 
Washington Co., were sold at 6 ¥c gross, equal to 12c nett. 
Hogs, live, $8.50 a $9.50 per 100 Ibs. nett,'and firm. Sheep, 
common lots, $5.50; prime lots would brin iey a $6.50 
per 100 lbs. hiskey, City and Pa. distill » 27 a 27sec, 
and Ohio 28 a 284 —_ Wool, unwashed, 22 a 26c, 
tub washed, 33 a » % do. 373g a 40c, full, 40a 45, and 
extra Saxony, 45 a 50c perlb. Tobacco continues in active 
demand, and sold at full rates as soon as inspected. Mary- 
d sound common, $6.50 a $7.25; good common to mid- 
dling, $7.50 a $8.37 4; ‘good to fine, $9.1214 a $13.00 Bays 
Tobacco—Tip, $7.87 34 a $8.37%; secands do. $12 a $13; su- 
wes $17.50 a £25.50; yellow $25.50 a $32.50, as to quality. 
e quote Ohio as follows: Inferior to good common brown, 
$8 a $8.50; middling to good reds, $9 a $10; good to fine 





reds and spangled $10 a $13; good to fine yellow $15 a $20; 
fine wrappers, $12a $15. We quote Kentucky 
Tobacco at #9 a $9.50 for Common Lugs; good Lugs at #11 
a $13; medium Leaf at $13 a $15; Fair $15 a $16; Fine :l7a 
$18; and select do. at $18 a $20. 





vegetables, corn and wheat is damaged by the cold 
weather of the early part of April. In the north 
and west, vegetation had not advanced sufficiently 
to be injured, but we fear that the case is different 
since. Dr. Bayne, the well known pomologist, 
near Alexandria, speaking of the effects of the 
cold in the first week of April, says that ‘‘the re- 
sults are more disastrous than even last season. 
Situations that were then comparatively exempt 
have now suffered most severely; and, superadded 
to the destruction of the more important fruits, 
the early strawberries have been entirely killed. 
Apples have, so far, escaped, and perhaps the 
pears, of which there is every prospect of abun- 
dant crops.”’ 

The wheat crop has also passed through a sore 
ordeal, and we have every reasen to fear that 
serious injury has been done to it, by the severity 
of the winter, and the unfavorable spring. From 
our own correspondence and other sources, we 
make the following extracts:— 

Gloucester C. H., Va., April 8th:—‘*We have 
had several days very cold weather for the season; 
ice half an inch thick yesterday morning; fruit 
killed; wheat looking badly.”’ 

New Kent Co., Va., April 7th:—‘*The wheat crop 
is looking badly in this part of the Old Do- 
minion at this time. In my judgment, the month 
of March injured the wheat more than all the 
winter months together. The 2d of March was 
a killing day to wheat, but the cold weather later 
in the month did the work more completely.” 

Goochland Co., Va.; April 3d.—*From my ex- 
perience and from the loss in my neighborhood it 
would have been a God send to Virginia if every 
cargo [of Peruvian Guano] had sunk before it 
reached her shores. Last year the loss to the 
farmers was immense, and the prospects worse for 
a return of even the price of the guano used in 
seeding the crop last fall. The wheat for hundreds 
of acres is entirely killed out on the best cultiva- 
ted farms in Virginia, and after heavy use of guano, 
depending upon guano to make up for late and 
negligent seeding.”’ 

Hancock Co., Geo., April 10th:—*On the 6th 
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inst. the highest point of the thermometer was 
440; next morning, 7th inst. heavy frost and freeze, 
and the thermometer down to 28°; it killed all 
the fruit, such as Plums, Apples and Peaehes, &c., 
that the freeze did not kill 2nd of March, except 
a very few favored places; a small quantity of 
Peaches left. Wheat on good land and manured 
land looked about as well as usual, from 7 to 24 
inches high, ready to head out, all of which got 
killed, the stalk drying up just under the top joint. 
The small Wheat on-poor land did not get hurt. 
I don’t think there is any chance for more than 
halfacrop. Frost this morning.’’ 

West River, Md., April 18th:—‘‘I have never 
known wheat to look so badly at this season of the 

ear, and we have literally no grass. We have 

een obliged to feed stock for nearly 6 months. 
The prospects for the farmer are very gloomy. I 
do not think that the fruits, with the exception of 
Apricots, are seriously injured, but we have well 
grounded apprehension about young clover and 
tabacco plants.’’ 

Dinwiddie Co. Va. April 18.—‘‘Our wheat crop 
in this vicinity is far from promising. Tobacco 
plants are very small and backward, much killed 
out by the recent cold; the prospect of a tobacco 
crop this year is gloomy in the extreme. At this 
writing it is very cold here, with a white frost 
and high north wind.”’ 

Louisa Co., Va., April 15th:—‘*We have hada 
very cold and dry spring in Virginia. The wheat 
never looked worse. Much of it has been winter 
killed, and what remains looks sickly and badly. 
I fear too, we shall have a great scarcity of tobac- 
co plants, as they have been generally killed by 
the recent frost. [ have had my beds resown, and 
must necessarily be late in planting, and con- 
sequently we cannot hope to make a full crop.”’ 


The St. Louis (Missouri) Democrat, of a late date, 
says :—‘*Telepraphic reports from Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, and further South, say that the frosts 
(ice) of the last few days have operated most 
disastrously on the cotton, sugar, and rice growing 
crops—also on the young tobacco. From the 
weather we have had here, we can scarcely doubt 
the truth of these lightning advices. We would 
not be surprised to see a rise here, within the next 
sixty days, of 25 per cent. on the present price of 
wheat, for we think the evidence is quite conclu- 
sive that the Western wheat has in many sections 
~—and those large—been destroyed by the severity 
of the winter, and especially by the weather ex- 
perienced in March.’’ 

Augusta Co., Va., April 21st:—*Up to this time, 
We in this secticn have had no spring, but have had 
sows upon snows, and freeze upon Besans. Little 
orno Corn planted with us as yet,—Oats sowed 
two weeks ago, not yet up. Wheat generally 
looking very badly, and on some north hill sides 
entirely killed.’ 

King and Queen Co., Va. April 20 :—‘*The pros- 
here for the wheat crop is gloomy indeed.— 

é plants, particularly on light Jands, have in 
many places been almost entirely destroyed by a 
suecession of high winds, and cold nights. We 

snow, hail and rain the 18th, snow and rain 
yesterday, 4nd a very cold north wind to day, and 
it seems likely to continue all night. It may be 
that the Almighty intends by these providences to 
remind us of our dependence upon His blessing, 


Roanoke Co., Va., April 20 :—** The farmers in 
Roanoke Co., have just commenced to*plant corn, 
as we have a late and cold spring. ur Wheat 
crops look badly. The frosts and cold bleak 
winds alarm our Tobacco growers. No pasture 


—not hay enough for horses. Such are the 
croakings of the agriculturist—too true a bill, I 
fear, this spring.’’ 

Loudon Co., Va., April 20.—A letter to the Far- 
mer gives indeed a gloomy picture for the Old 
Dominion—but the latter clause of our correspon- 
dent’s note is the worst feature in it. After pro- 
mising to write us more particularly for our June 
No. he says :—‘‘I’ll however give you a hint of 
what I know, but more particularly of what I 
have heard of the pager throughout the State 
—which I hope will be sufficient for the present, 
viz: If the farmers-do not get two dollars and fif- 


ty cents per bushel for all the wheat they may ~ 


have to dispose of next Fall, the sweet lovin 
wives, and charming, fascinating maidens, in ol 
Virginia, will have to fashion up nice new cotton 
gowns, to go to church in, next year. Matrimony 
of course, will not be indulged in.”’ 

Hagerstown {(Md.) Torch Light of April 8, says:— 
We regret to learn from quite a number of farm- 
ers with whom we have conversed, that the grow- 
ing crop of Wheat, in many parts of this county 
does not present a very promising appearance. 
The late winter was not by any means a favorable 
one for its protection or preservation, and the cold, 
dry and windy weather of spring has greatly re- 
tarded its growth. We hope, however, that it 
may not be seriously injured, and that rain and 
sunshine will descend upon it in time to restore it 
to health and vigor. . 

A writer in the Dollar Newspaper from Illinois, 
says:—Thg prospect of the growing crops of win- 
ter wheat, in Illinois generally, has not been so 
unfavorable during the 20 years I have resided in 
this State as at this time. The majority of our 
farmers will sow spring wheat on the ground sown 
in winter wheat, as there is not, at this writing, a 
single field that-promises to be worth the cutting. 
Augusta, (Georgia,) April 9.—The frost of Tues- 
day morning has killed the corn, cotton and wheat 
in this region. The thermometer is now at 27 de- 
grees. . 

A letter in the Richmond Dispatch from Prince 
Edward county, says—‘‘In my last, I spoke of the 
wheat crop as looking ‘‘pretty fair,’’ but cannot 
say 86 now, as the chinch bug has commenced op- 
erations; in many fields pretty extensively’; and I 
feel sure that this is the funeral dirge to tobacco 
plants.”’ 

The Elizabeth City (N. C.) Pioneer, says:—We 
are glad to see the wheat in this and the adjacent 
counties looking so well. The intense cold weath- 
er seems to have injured only that upon the light 
lands—not seriously, however. 

Shelby Co. Ky., April 8.—There never was a 
prettier show for a fine wheat crop, than the fields 
resented in this county, on the first of March. 
ut, we regret to say that the cold dry weather 
and high winds of March have nearly destroyed 
the prospects. There will not be half the antici- 
pated yield. We have no doubt that were heavy 
rollers passed over the wheat fields immediately 

much good would be done. 





order to success in any enterprise. Happy he 
vho realizes this truth, and acts accordingly.”’ 


Shenandoah Co., Va.—During the month of Feb- 


fields yet for cattle—even straw in great demand - 
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ruary, generally the growing crops of wheat pre-| springs later, and summers drier, consequently our 
sented a thrifty and promising appearance; but crops have been indifferent, except wheat, and’ 
we are sorry to say, the extremely unfavorable | that would have been also, but stimulated by high 
weather throughout March, has made a most dis- | prices we have bestowed more labour and money 
couteing change in its appearance. Where the! upon it; but now that wheat is declining in price 
fields lie exposed to the high wind and the action , and guano going up, we are turning our attention 
of the continued freezing, a large portion of the | to tobacco. Much less guano will be used here, 

rain has been entirely destroyed; and, indeed, it | even at $50 per ton; we have now tried it for years, 

as been more or less injured everywhere. Un-| and produce must be high to re-emburse the far- 
less a great improvement shall take place, more | mer for so heavy an expenditure for manure for a 
than half an average crop can hardly be expected. | single crop, as our expectations of permanently 


Daittep Wueat.—An observant farmer in-| enriching our land wi 
formed us on Monday, that his drilled wheat came | 


its aid, have not been 


realized. We cannot get a stand of clover one 


up well and looked finely, whilst that sown broad- | year in four. I was glad to see the results of 
cast was quite unpromising. And that it required | experiments with other fertilizers so freely com- 


only one-half as much guano for drilled wheat.—-| municated in your Jate No. We may y 


Fredericksburg, Va. Herald. 

Romney, Va. April 17.—*‘Our farmers generally 
complain of the appearance of their wheat fields. 
The cold weather has had a very unfavorable ef- 
fect, and it is feared has seriously injured the wheat. 
A change of weather, warm and seasonable, how- 
ever, may yet make the wheat assume a different 
aspect.”’ 

We are sorry to learn from the farmers in this 
county that the prospect of the wheat crop is very 
unpromising indeed. Some have told us that the 
prospect was never worse than at present at this 
season. A great deal seems to have been frozen 
beyond the — of recovery. The accounts from 
the county of Rockingham are of the same nature. 
We fear that ‘‘hard times”? will continue for a 
year or two longer.—Staunton (Va.) American. 

The Baltimore American says:— We took occasion 
to remark the other day that an unpropitious spring 
would destroy a dozen grain crops where a severe 
winter would one, but we hardly expected to have 
so early to record the serigus disappoiatment of 
our then quite sanguine hopes. It is true, the evil 
may not be so very bad as the first impulse has in- 
dicated. But throughout the Southern States the 
accounts now look unfavorable, and not for the 
grain crop only, but for the fruit, the cotton and the 
sugarcropsalso. From the Northern portion of the 
Union, where the grain and fruit were not so far 
advanced, we may look for little damage, but up 
to Mason and Dixon’s line, including our own 
State, we hear many complaints. We scarcely 
think it worth while to compile the reports from 
various sources now reaching us, and will even 
wait before determining upon the extent of the 
injury anywhere. 


Amuerst Co., Va., Aprit 20th, 1857. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

You will begin to receive and publish reports of 
the growing crop of wheat—I expect to see them 
the most unfavorable you have published for years 
at this season. The winter has been alike severe 
everywhere, and the spring most unpropitious. 
We have rain, hail, snow, ice, &c., alternately all 
this month, up to this day, and this morning there 
is snow on the mountains—everything looks like 
winter—wheat is too thin on the ground—late and 
feeble, and the fields present a naked appearance. 
It is scarcely sixty days from this time, till the 
period of ourharvest. The Rev. D. D., my oldest 
neighbor says, he never saw the wheat present as 
bad appearance at this season as now; and reports 
from west and north-west are most unfavorable. 

Our late winters have increased in severity; our 








et find a 
manure equal to guano, and at lesscost. A neigh- 
bor of mine purchased some damaged fish in Rich- 
mond; these he chopped up, mixed with ashes, and 
applied to wheat, it proved cheaper and better 
for wheat than guano, which was applied by the 
side of it—another applied the fish, a single one to 
each corn hill, but they were scented out by the 
hogs and scratched up, and the corn with them. 
fter all, however, at the present or ge ony 
relative prices of these manures with prices of 
grain, they will too often prove a bad speculation, 
and you will find farmers even already turning 
their attention to other resources, raising more 
manures at home, sowing peas with oats, &c. I 
saw quantities of peas in Lynchburg this spring 
for this purpose, which cost the farmers one dol- 
lar and fifty or sixty cents in Norfolk or Peters- 
burg, and we must take more care,of our clover, 
and not destroy it too soon with a hoed crop, as is 
too often done before the land has derived any 
benefit from it; where the whole farm is in good 
heart a regular system of rotation can be pursued, 


but if the soil is poor and clover grows freely, and, 


of course it is difficult to get a stand, it should re- 
mainlonger. I have five fields of forty acres each, 
and four lots of from 2 to 6 acres—the whole farm 
was very poor six years ago, but is now improving. 
I have two of the poorest fields in clover, and will 
keep them so for four or six years, raising a crop 
of wheat every two years, and keeping down the 
bushes and briars in the mean time with hoes. 
Peas will be sown with oats for fallow, for wheat 
on other fields. Just sufficient corn will be aimed 
at to supply the wants of the farm, and to this will 
be applied most of the manure; a regular rotation 
of crops will-be gradually adopted as the land im- 
proves. . A. STAPLES. 

P. S.—I will remark that I think it would be to 
the interest of advertisers of any and everything 
for sale to mention the price. They lose by this 
neglect. 





iC} We are indebted to the Hon. James 4. 
Pearce, our Senator in Congress, for a copy of the 
Digest of the Commercial Relations of the United 
States with other Nations, a most valuable work 
of reference. ; 

We have also received a copy of the ‘‘ Trans 
actions of the Rhode Island Society for the En- 
couragement of Domestic Industry,’ containing 
much valuable matter, and many statistics of that 
State. A very interesting report is embodied in 
it, on the subject of the Chinese Sugar Cane. 
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_ York, convened at the American Institute, the va- 


_ which he considers most valuable, and to intro- 
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SUGAR CANE—MILL FOR THE SUGAR. 
At a recent meeting of the Farmers’ Club of N. 


lue of the Chinese Sugar Cane was discussed, and 
its introduction highly-commended. During the 
session, another plant, called the Imphee, was in- 
troduced by a gentleman named Wray, who, it 
was said, had devoted to it much time and atten- 
tion. Itisanative of Africa, and Mr. Wray gives 
a glowing description of its value as a sugar plant. 
From the report, published in the N. Y. Evening 
Post, we gather that the flavor of the syrup is 
something like that of Maple Sugar—when purged 
of the molasses, it has the appearance of fine clay- 
ed Havana—the crystals are firm and sharp, and 
the taste is not different from good Havanas, 
which are now selling at 11 and 12 cents by the 
quantity. Mr. Wray’s statement of the yield, 
shows it to be very large, exceeding a thousand 
pounds of sugar per acre. 

Mr. Wray was presented to the meeting by 
Horace Greeley, Esq. ‘‘He has succeeded, it is 
said, in obtaining as fine crystalized sugars direct- 
ly from the juice as those resulting from the 
Louisiana sugar cane. He is referred to as the 
highest authority by M. Vilmorin, of France, 
Count de Beauregard, and the illustrious gentle- 
men of the Imperial Acclimation Society, and has 
visited this country, on invitation of a governor of ! 
one of our Southern States, for the purpose of | 
cultivating the varieties of the new sugar plant, 


No. 197 Water street, to examine it. The chair 
appointed Mr. Greeley and Messrs. Pardee and 
Olcott on this committee. 


*The National Intelligencer notices this Mill as 
being at the late Metropolitan Fair, at Washing- 
ton City. Mr. Hedges called on the editors of the 
‘*Farmer’’ a few weeks ago, in passing through 
Baltimore, and informed us that it would be ready 
early this summer for the use of those who may 
wish to obtain it. 

Sorcuo Sucre—How to Make Sucar.—The 
introduction of this article into our country, has 
called for an exercise of our mechanical talent to 
bring forward something to meet the experiment- 
ing demand for new sugar mills. In passing 
through the Institute Fair my attention was at- 
tracted to a singularly constructed revolving ma- 
chine running upon three rollers; but, upon close 
examination, I found it to be a Chinese Sugar Cane 
Mill, invented by Mr. Hedges of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who has been so successful in improving the Lit- 
tle Giant Corn Mill, and has also, lately, invented 
a most complete agricultural steam boiler, one of 
which is also in operation at the Fair. 

This Sugar Mill is certainly of a most novel con- 
struction. It consists of three vertical cast iron 
rollers, supported between strong cast plates, rest- 
ing upon a triangular wood frame about eight feet 
on its sides. Under each corner is a large truck 
wheel so adjusted when working as to revolve in 
a circle, the shaft of one of the rollers occupying 
the centre of the frame and clutched fast to a tim- 
ber below, preventing its turning, while the other 
two, being geared into it at the top, are made to 
revolve around it as the whole frame is turned by 
the horse. On one corner is a feed table, from 





duce the methods, d&covered by himself, for ob- | 
taining the valuable product of crystalized sugar.”’ 
Inquiry was made by a gentleman present, in| 


regard to some suitable crushing apparatus. Mr. P 


Hedges, the inventor of the Little Giant Corn and 
Cob Mill, said he had invented a Mill for this pur- } 
pose, which he had exhibited at the recent Fair 
at Washington, and received a silver medal.* He 
had planted some five hundred hills of seed ina 
hot-house in Philadelphia, and would be able to 
crush the canes and make sugar as early as June 
Ist, which would be in ample time for the next 
fall’s crop. His mill, of which he showed a cut, 
consists of three vertical iron rollers, of great 
strength, one of which is firmly anchored ina 
beam set in the ground; the other two are attach- 
ed to the platform, so as to revolve simultaneous- 
ly with the progress of the-horses. The canes are 
fedto the rollers from a feeding table, the ex- 
pressed juice runs down through a shoot, and the 
bogasses drops out at the opposite side. 

The object of forcing the plant in hot-beds, is to 
enable the public to have confidence in the at- 
tempt to make sugar, in time to procure mills for 
the ensuing season. 

Horace Greeley spoke of Mr. Hedges’ new 
steam boiler, for cooking food for stock, &c., and 
Roved the appointment of a committee to go to 





which a man feeds the cane, which having been 
acted upon by two the rollers, passes out upon a 
table on the other corner, which is removed as often 
as a sufficient quantity accumulates. The juice 
asses down through the bed plate and is received 
ina vessel made for that purpose. Ina few minutes 
the truck wheels can be changed and the clutch 
removed, and the whole is ready totravel. There 
being no heavy beams to raise, posts to set, or 
pon ee sweeps to provide, and at the same time so 
easily transported from place to place, it will prove 
to be just the thing needed by our farmers at this 
particular time, and from the cheapness of the ar- 
ticle it must meet with ready sale. All interested 
in this line are advised to give it an examination. 
—WNat. Intel. 





Seed Corn.—We have received from Mr. W. F. 
‘Sledge, of Weldon, N. C. a small bag of seed corn 
named the ‘‘Hicks’’ or Prolific White, which he 
requests us to plant this spring; it is represented 
as a very prolific, heavy and early small cob corn, 
each stalk producing 2 to 5, and in some cases it 
has produced 7 ears—it will bear planting very 
thick; the ears sent usare small, but very com- 
pact, and well filled.—Mr. Sledge asks $2 per bush- 
el for it, deliverable at the Weldon depot, N. C. 
We will divide the lot sent us with any of our 
friends desiring some, as we wish to see all good 
seed disseminated, and we have an opinion that 
this will be found to be such. 
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NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S HALL 
AND COLLEGE. 

We are indebted to B. P. Johnson, Esq., for a 
pamphlet giving an interesting account of the | 
dedication of the New York State Agricultural 
Rooms, Albany, February 12, 1857. In addition 
to a history of the progress and success of the 
Agricultural Society of that State, by Mr. Johnson | 
and Hon. Mr. Cheever, President, as also by Gov- | 
ernor King, and other eminent citizens of New | 
York, we find many interesting facts in relation to | 
the establishment of an Agricultural College, now | 
being fully accomplished, from which we make | 
some extracts, as encouraging to us, who are en- 
gaged in a similar work in Maryland. 

After detailing several unsuccessful efforts which 
had been made to effect this important measure, 
the President, Mr. Cheever, says:— 

“In the year 1855, the people of Ovid, in the 
county of Seneca, and its vicinity, with a most 
commendable public spirit, made an active effort 
to revive the project. 
and a large sum of money subscribed for tife col- 
lege. The Rev. Mr. Brown of that place, who 
had been very active in procuring the subscription, 
was commissioned to come to the Legislature and, 
if possible, procure pecuniary aid from the State 
to prosecute the work. His efforts were promptly 
seconded by the friends of the project from differ- 
ent parts of the State, and the last Legislature, 
after repeated denials from their predecessors, 
passed the first act making pecuniary appropria- 
tion for the establishment of an Agricultural 
a? legislative act which, I have the fullest 
confidence, each individual member will hereafter 
look back upon with as much satisfaction as upon 
any public act of his life. 

“The act —— for loaning, from the surplus 
of the United States Deposit Fund, forty thousand 
dollars for twenty-one years, without interest, to 
be expended in the purchase of a farm in Seneca 
county of not less than 300 acres, and for the 
erection of college buildings thereon, provided 
the like sum of forty thousand dollars should be 
obtained by private subscription for the same 
purpose, and its payment secured to the satisfac- 
tion of the Comptroller, and the landso purchased 
to be mortgaged to the State to secure the pay- 
ment of the forty thousand dollars loaned. This 
appropriation is much less than it should have 
been, but it enables the trustees to make a be- 
ginning. 

“Thé trustees met at Ovid in June last, and 
filled some vacancies in their Board, and made 
some examinations with a view to the selection 
of a farm, and adjourned to the first week in 
September. They met in September in full Board: 
three groups of farms were offered for their use, 
one at the east end of the town of Ovid, on Cayuga 
Lake, and two adjoining the village of Ovid.— 
After a careful examination of them, and after 
hearing the suggestions of the advocates for each, 
oe selected one embracing about 680 acres of 
land (to be purchased when their means will 
— bounded at its east end by the village of 
vid. 

‘*The private subscriptions which are to be re- 
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‘of the land, the erection of proper college edifices, 


' stock, teams and farm implements, college furni- 


| that the same individual liberality which has s9 


'to some extent, be found elsewhere, and that our 


A subscription was got up | P 





{Mar, 





purchase within about five thousand dollars— 
ossession is to be taken of the farm 6n the first 


‘of April next, plans and specifications are in 


preparation for college buildings, and arrange.; 
ments making to procure materials for their com 
struction. 

“The means as yet within the reach of the 
trustees will not be sufficient to meet the purchase 


farm buildings and fences, the purchase of farm, 


ture, including kitchen and laundry, philosophical 
apparatus, laboratory equipments, &c. But they 
intend to proceed as far as in their power, using 
the means in their hands with the strictest econo- 
my and to the best possible advantage, trusting 


conspicuously shown itself at Ovid will, at least 


Legislature, bearing in mind that they are anny 
ally taking, by direct taxation from the agricul 
tural class alone, more than three quarters of a 
million of dollars to sustain the finances of the 
State, that they may carry forward our public 
works to completion as well as to uphold ou 
ublic charities and higher institutions of learn 
ing, will feel the justice of letting in the farmer 
class to a small participation in that fund to which 
it has so long and so liberally contributed. 

‘‘Our legislators cannot but be aware that when, 
by direct taxation, they take the money from the 
farmers of their own State to improve our canals, 
a large portion of it is taken to eheapen the trans- 
portation of the produce of the western States in 
this direction, and of course to increase the quan- 
tity brought upon our markets. It is a law of 
trade that an over supply depresses the market 
This increased supply enriches the forwarder, the 
warehouse man, the commjssion merchant, the 
buyer and seller, and the shipper, and all con- 
nected with them, whilst with the farmer the 
direct taxation increases his burthens, and a de- 

ressed market diminishes his means to meet them. 

is only means of defence against this, is an 
improved husbandry: for that improved husbandry 
he wants better instruction than is now within his 
reach. The intelligent agriculturists of the State 
are, with great unanimity and with great conf- 
dence, looking to this institution for the means of 
that instruction, an instruction by which the 
fertility of mind is to be set against the fertilit 
of the prairie. The legislator should not withho 
the aid of the government from an institution s0 
to educate the farmers of his own State, unless 
he is prepared to treat them as the brick-making 
Israelites upon the Nile were treated, when their 
taskmasters increased thgir tale of bricks, and at 
the same time took away the straw with which 
they were to make them.”’ 


Favquier Co., Va.—A correspondent in this 
county, calls our attention to the advantages of 
that section of Virginia, to those wishing to 
emigrate. Lands can be bought at from $10to 
$20 per acre, owing to the sparseness of the popu- 
lation, and the great size of the farms—the lands 
are said to be well adapted to wheat and grass, 
and near the Osage and Alexandria Railroad. 





*sH. C, P.’’ in our next. 





ceived in payment, it is expected will cover the 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
In this month’s issue we publish a number of 
new advertisements, to which we would direct 


§ particular attention, among them various Agricul- 
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tural Implements and Machinery, which will soon 
be in requisition—viz: 

H. M. Smith, of Richmond, Va., in addition to 
the Spring Tooth Rake, and Pitts’ celebrated 
Thresher, his Threshing Machines, which have 
been highly approved at various Fairs. 

Boas, Spangler & Co., of Phila., offer Ketch- 
um’s Reaper and Mower, which we believe, has 
attained a high character in some sections of 
country; also various other machinery, particu- 
larized in their advertisement—they have also the 
the Self-Adjusting Unloading Forks, (see cut) so 
highly recommended in our journal by E.Stabler. 

A valuable Farm in Gloucester Co., Va. is of- 
fered which certainly must be a great speculation 
—the whole farm can be paid for in three years, 
from the proceeds of a contract now made for the 
sawing up of the timber, without any cost to the 
owner of the farm—further particulars at the of- 
fice of the American Farmer. 

A Percheron filley is offered for sale, a rare 
chance to obtain an animal of this noted breed. 

C. S. Wainwright, of Rhinebeck, N. Y. adver- 
tises a sale of North Devons in June next, where 
a fine opportunity will be offered to those wishing 
to obtain this beautiful breed of cattle—no animal 
will be sold before the day of sale. 

Jas. Gowen, Mt. Airy, Pa., also has a sale of 
Short Horns in June. Mr. Gowen’s cattle of 
this breed, attained at one time the highest meed 
of praise of any other breeder, and if he has any 
of the old Dairy Maid Stock on hand, we should be 
glad if our Southern friends would avail of the 
opportunity to introduce them amongus. Fora 
portrait of Dairy Maid, (which gave 33; quarts per 
day, or 235} quarts per week) and other interesting 
particulars of Mr. G.’s stock and farm, we refer 
the reader to Ist vol. of this series of the Farmer. 

Mr. Geo. F. Curwen, of Pa. has the celebrated 
Essex Pigs for sale. 

L. A. Alderston, of Greenbriar Co., Va., offers 
his valuable farm for sale in that county—lands in 
this county are increasing rapidly in value, and we 
note sales mentioned in the New Era, published 
in that county, which shows a great advance in 
the price of lands. The New Era says this is one 
of the best improved farms in that part of Virginia, 
and being located on the Covington: and Ohio 
Railroad, will render it very valuable in a few 
years. 

Arthur, Barnham & Gilroy, Phila., manufacture 
Self-Sealing Cans and Jars, of various materials. 

J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York, has the 
Chinese Imphee or Sorgho Seed, noticed else- 
where—also a general assortment of Seeds, of 
which they give the prices, a practice loudly called 
for by purchasers of agricultural matters, and 
which we hope to see imitated very generally. 

J. J. & F. Turner, Baltimore, give additional 

lestimonials of the value of De Burg’s Manure. 

Jno. Feast, florist, offers a. new plant, the Rho- 

dodendron Fraserii, to the attention of the admir- 
tts of Flora. 

T. T. Nelson, Baltimore County, gives a por- 

ait of his Morgan horse Vermont, which is now 

itservice at Towsontown. 


R. Sinclair & Co., of Baltimore, offer their 
Horse Hoe, or improved Tobacco Cultivator, their 
Corn Covering Machine, their Premium Spiral 
wrought iron elastic cylinder Threshing Machine, 
with Straw Carrier attached—their Horse Powers, 
Spring Tooth & other Rakes, & Husséy’s and Ket- 
chum’s Reapers and Mowers. 

A. B. Patterson, Baltimore, has Mexican Guano. 

Jos. Segar, Old Point Comfort, Va., will open 
the Hygeia Hotel, a most delightful Southern 
Watering Place, which should, and no doubt will 
be, largely encouraged. 

Martin Goldsborough, Baltimore, has a Norman 
and Messenger Stallion, a valuable breed of horses. 

Hedges, Mockbee & Co., Eniindor! ia, have a 
new Boiler for cooking food for stock, as well as 
for other purposes; by the description given, it 
would appear to be very simple, as well as useful. 
We intended publishing in this No. an extract 
from Mr. Clay’s report, alluded to in the adver- 
tisement, and may probably do so hereafter. 


Samuel Strider, of Harper’s yf stands the 
horse ‘Repudiate,’ this season, and from the des- 
cription and pedigree given of him, his services 
will no doubt be in demand the region in which 
he is located. . 

C. M.. Saxton & Co. New York, offer a variety 
of valuable books, priced, which wil] be sent by 
mail—all books sold by this house, can be had at 
this office. 

W. R. Sutton, Westmoreland, Va., has a Farm 
which is considered an excellent chance for any 
one wanting such property, where fish, oysters, 
and wild fowl, are abundant. 

R. H. Evans, Baltimore, has blooded Colts by 
his fine horse Young Herod, which he offers to 
sell a bargain—also Suffolk Pigs. 

W. A. Willis, Culpepper, Co. Va., has a farm 
which he describes as offering inducements rare- 
ly presented, and those wishing to obtain great 
bargains in Va. real estate, will never probably 
have a bettcr opportunity than is now offered 
through this Journal, at this time. 

W. H. Jordan, Isle Wight Co. Va., has alsoa 
farm, the description of which, and the very low 
price he offers it at, should attract special atten- 
tion to it. The proximity of this farm (and oth- 
ers offered this month) to Norfolk and Richmond, 
with facilities to the best markets in the country, 
even better for many kinds of produce than by rail 
road, should attract to them the emigration which 
is now taking place from the Nothern States to 
the far West, where it will cost as much as their 
surplus productions are worth to get to market. 

W.N. Ware, Yorktown, offersalso a fine farm. 

R. B. Stewart, Warsaw, Va. offers a large tract 
of land, in Richmond and Westmoreland counties, 
at very low price. Here is a fine chance for in- 
dustrious and thrifty farmers, who wish to obtain 
easily improved land at a very small cost. 

R. L. Allen & Co. New York, present their 
Allen’s Mowing Machine, which we have seen 
very highly extolled in the papers at the North. 

E: Whitman & Co. Baltimore, furnish Manny’s 
Mower and Reaper, well known to many of our 
readers. See also advertisement of Horse Rake. 

Samuel Cottingham, Baltimore, offers for sale 
McCormick’s Reaper and Mower—and Magraw 
& Koons, Balt, also have them on sale. 

B. M. Rhodes is no longer agent for McCor- 
mick’s machines, but offers Manny’s & Ketchums. 





C. H. McCormick notices a change in Agency 
of his Reaper. 
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Will make g season for the benefit of 





ersons desirous of rearing Morean Srock, at the County 


Seat of Battimore County, TOWSONTOWN, at the SmepLey Hore: Srastes, 7 miles from Bal- 
timore, on the York Turnpike—commencing on the Ist of April, and ending on the Ist of July. 
Terms—$25 the Season—due at the expiration of the Season—or $20 if paid within the Season. 


30 >-For description and Pedigree, see advertisement. myl 


HIDE, LEATHER AND OIL WAREHOUSE. 
No. 42 Soutn Catvent Sr., 
Baltimore, Md. 
H. GRUPY, late of GRUPY AND STANSBURY, 
e@ takes this means to thank his old patrons and cus- 
tomers for their patronage and custom heretofore bestowed 
on his house, and solicits a continuance of the same now 
to himself. Me has purchased and located himself at 42 
South Calvert street, next door to B. Deford & Sons; and 
one door from Lombard street, where he will keep as 
usual, as general and complete an assortment of LEATHER 
as can be found in Baltimore, and at as low a price. 
$G-10,000 HIDES WANTED.-53 
I will pay at all times the highest cash prices for Green 
and Dry Hides. I am now paying 7 to 8 cents for Green 
Hides, and 16 to 20 cents for Dry Hides. Sheepskins and 
Tallow wanted at all times, and highest cash prices paid. 
For further iuformation address ° 
F. H. GRUPY, 


No. 42 Soutu Catvert St., BALTIMORE. 
All persons having Hides to sell will find it to their in- 
terest to let me know before selling. 
marl-3t & sept-3t 


~ BLOODED STUD COLTS, 


AND SUFFOLK SWINE. 
2COLTS, sired by Young Her" 
od, and out of very fast and tho- 


rough-bred mares, 2 years old, will be sold 
a bargain, as I have no convenience of keeping them. 
Also 2 very fine SUFFOLK BOARS, 5 and 9 months old. 
2 young SOWS, now in pig. Kk. H. EVANS, 
may1-2t Bor 834 P. O., Baltimore. 





T. T. NELSON, Proprietor. 


SUPERIOR NORTH DEVONS. 

I will sell a few young BULLS which will 
be twelve months old this spring, and are 
now large enough -for service. ‘They are 
very promising, and{of the very best blood, 
having been sired by ‘* Dacotah who was bred by Mr. 
Wainwright, of New York. “Dacotah” was by “Ma 
Boy,” (imported by Mr. W. from the celebrated herd of 
Mr. Turner in England,) and out of ‘Red Bud,’’ who was 
by Imported ‘‘Meganticook,” and out of Imported*‘Match- 
less.” The mothers of these calves are also from import- 
ed stock. 

Ishali also have some BULL CALVES or this 
spring which I will sell, to be delivered this Fall at the 
Exhibition of the Maryland State Agricultural Society. 

As my herd is now increasing, I wiil also dispose of one 
or two COWS and HEIFER CALVES. For the character 
of my stock, reference can be made to the award of pre 
miums annually made to them, every year that they have 
been exhibited at our State Fairs. 

ODEN BOWIF, “ 
Buena Vista P. 0., Pr. George’s Co., Md. 
Southern Planter (Richmond) copy, and send No. con 
taining to Mr. Bowie. apl-tf 
LUMBER! LUMBER!! 
URNS & SLOAN beg leave to inform farmers, their 
friends and customers that they will continue the 
LUMBER BUSINESS 4s heretofore at their old stand 
corner of GermaN and Evutaw Streets, and also at uid 
Ligut Street Wuarr, at the yard lately occupied b 
ugh McElderry, Esq. Our facilities being increased it 
will enable us to offer great inducements to ee , 
mhi-lyt 
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REPUDIATE 


(A STALLION OF THE BEST PEDIGREE.) 


0 he most splendidly formed and 
= beautiful Sorrel Stallion, will stand 
this Season, (which will end on tle first 
of July,) on MONDAYS and TUES- 
DAYS, at Samuel Catt’s Stable, West- 
end, Alexandria. On WEDNESDAYS 
: and THURSDAYS, at Wm. Gooden’s 
Stable, 10 miles from Alexandria, on the road from Alex+ 
andria to Fairfax C. House. On FRIDAYS and SATUR- 
DAYS, on the Island, 14th st., at Mr. Rabbit’s Stable, Ice- 
House Hill, Washington, D, C., at $20 the season, to be 
id at the end of the season. All care will be taken with 
ares, but no responsibility for accidents. 

REPUDIATE is by the imported Skylark out of Flo- 
retta, by Old Ratler. 

“SKYLARK is the best son of Waxy oy winner of 
the Derby, (who was the best son of hep 5 is dam Sky- 
lark, (dam also of Giles, a capital four mile horse) was got 
by Musician, out of sister to Piroutte, by young Le e, 
Parrisott by Sir Peter—her dam Deceit, sister to the yellow 
mare, by ‘landem,—Perdita by Herod—Fair Forester by 
Sloe — Forester — Partner—Croft’s Seg, Sena — 
Brimmer—Son of Dodsworth—Burton Barb Mare. 

Waxy Pope was by Waxy out of the famous old Prunella, 
who was also dam of Penelope, (dam of Whalebone, Whis- 
key, &c.) Parasol, Pelisse, Podargus, Pioneer, Pledge, 
~ Joan, Piquet and Prudence, all names of distinction. 

usician was got by Worthy, out of Woodbine, (dam 
also of Music and Minuet, both winners of the Oaks) b 
Woodpecker; Puzzle by Matchem; Princess by Herod, 
Julia by Blank; Spectator’s dam by Partner, &c. 





Young Eagle, own brother to le and Spread Eagle, 
was got by Volunteer—aam by ay my ade: 
—Lass of the Mill, by 1 ravelier—Miss Makeless, &c. 


PERFORMANCES AND THOSE OF HIS GET. 


“SKYLARK is in splendid health, order and exidiaton. | 


and will nodoubt please your country better than any horse 
they ever had, saw,orcansee. He isa rich bay, beautiful, 
ry, of very superior action and power, strong enough for 
adray, and is to-day the next horse to Priam, if not fully 
hisequal. Many of the best judges think Skylark’s colts 
in this country are the finest they have ever seen in size, 
bone and appearance, except perhaps Fylde’s colts; indeed 

for size, color, game and stoutness, his colts are nearl ali 
unequailed. He has had three colts to start in America— 
all were winners, and some of them several times. Of 
their runnings and winnings in Ireland and England, I 
cannot say enough; last year his colts won 9 out of 16 
King’s Plates in Ireland, more than half of all run for, 
and against get of Sir Hercules, Priam, Velocipede, Emili- 
us, Economist, Sire of Harkaway, and all the other stallions 
nearly, of Ireland and England. He has had only three or 
four colts carried over to England. ALL WERE WIN- 
NERS, and some of them many times on the English turf. 
It willthus be seen theyhavedeen successful wherever tried 
—his colts are very celebrated for the saddle, the chase, oras 
hunters, as well as on the turf. Many of his colts have 
won at four miles and 4 mile heats.” But observe his own 
performances: 

“Skylark WON 42 RACES, heavy weights, long dis- 
tances, 24 King’s Plates, more than any other horse ever 
won. {1 He won near 30 races of 3 and 4 miles, many of 
them heats, and sometimes two races the same day. In the 
handicap races, he generally carried heavier weights than 
any other, often gave 2 or 3 ey and great odds in weights; 
in the same day, carried 168 lbs.3 miles, giving 14 and 37 lbs., 
and won both races: Frequently for the King’s Plates, 
carrying from 150 to 170 Ibs. 4 miles. He beat Economist, 
sire of Harkaway; he beat Lady Elizabeth 4 miles twice, 
carrying 168 lbs., and she ran 4 milesin 7 min. and 45 sec., 
with 135 lbs on her! Asa proof of the high estimation in 
which he stood with turfmen, he was handicapped to carry 
the most extraordinary and unheard of weight of 210 lbs. for 
the Corinthians. The alterations in the King’s Plates 
HAVE BEEN ATTRIBUTED TO HIS UNPARALELL- 
ED PERFORMANCES, WHICH HAVE BEEN CONSI- 
DERED UNRIVALLED ON ANY TURF. {GAt eight 
years old, he challenged the world to run four miles under 
the very heaviest weights. No horse accepting the chal- 

he was withdrawn from the turf unblemished. 

FLORETTA, a capital runner herself, the dam of Repu- 
diate, by Old Ratler, out of Flora, by Ball’s celebrated Flo- 
tzel, out of Iris. Florizel is by the imported horse Dio- 
Mede, and he by the celebrated English Florizel, hence 
king his name from the English Florizel; his grandsire, 

ltis (now dead) got by Hoomes’ imported Stirling, one of 





the best sons of Volunteer, out of a Highflyer mare. Stir- 
ling himself. a capital racer, (see Racing Calendar) Iris’ 
dam by the imported horse Ucour de Lion; grand dam by 
the imported horse Obscurity, out of Mr. Meade’s celebra- 
ted running mare Oracle, her g. grand dam by the imported 
horse Old Partner, her g. g. &£. grand dam by the imported 
Janus; her g. g. g. g. grand dam by the imported horse 
Valiant; her g. g. g. g. g. grand dam by theimported horse 
—. = er, out of an imported mare the property of Peter 

andolp . 

0G-For her pedigree see page 366, Turf Register, vol. 1. 


SAMUEL STRIDER, 


mayl-lt Near Harper’s Ferry, Va. 





KETCHUM’S 
COMBINED HARVESTER. 





The gpm | of Ketchum’s Reaper and Mower having 
been fully established by more than six years of severe 
ractical trial with more than TWELVE THOUSAND 
ACHINES, which have been made and sold, it is now 
offered to the farmers as without an equal, and as the only 
reliable machine for all kinds of grass and grain. 


IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1857: 


The improvements for 1857 are: Perfecting and strength- 
ening the guard fingers—adding a seat for the driver while 
reaping—increasing the length of the cutter-bar—a su 
porting rod to the cutter-bar while reaping—an adjustable 
wheel to the cutter-bar for mowing, hy which the draft is ma- 
terially lessened, both while cutting and in backing—a rear 
and side delivery for grain—an adjustable spring seat for the 
raker, together with other important improvements, con- 
stituting a perfect machine, which is warranted to cut from 
ten to fifteen acres of grass or grain in a day as well as it 
can be done with a scythe or cradle. The experience of 
the past has furnished a remedy for all defects. The im- 
—— have all been thoroughly tested in the harvest 

eld, and are, therefore, improvements in fact, and not 
merely in theory. 

The price of the Mower alone is $115, and of the Com- 
bined Reaper and Mower, $135, delivered at any of the 
railroads or wharves of thecity. Early orders respectfull 
solicited. Farmers are invited to call at our new Agricul. 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store, and examine the Improved 
Machine, as well as our other stock of Implements and 
Seed. All the castings, &c., for the last year’s machines, 
constantly on hand. Pamphlets describing the Reaper 
and Mower more en | can be had on application. 

We are also manufacturing PRATT’S CELEBRATED 
INDEPENDENT SPRING-TOOTH HORSE RAKE 
which was awarded the first premium at the Maryland 
State Fair last fall, Revotving Horse Rakes, &c. We 
would inyite special attention to our SELF-ADJUSTING 
HAY ELEVATORS, or Untoapine Hay Forks, which 
are worked by horse-power, and with which a ton of hay 
can be put in the mow in ten minutes. Price $10. 

All of the above goods are made in a style of workman- 
ship which challenges competition, and are all warranted 
in every particular. Orders solicited. 


BOAS, SPANCLER & CO., 
STar AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
627 Market St., a few doors below Sexen’’? 
Philadelphic iq 3 


my1-2t 
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The Best Mowing 





Machine 
A LT EN ’S 








in the World! 


PATENT IMPROVED 


MOWING MACHINE, 


S— AND COMBINED MOWER & REAPER, 


Strong, Simple in Construction, not liable to get out of order, Compact, Light, 
Easy of Draft, Perfectly Safe to the Driver, 


AND MAY BE WORKED AT A SLOW GAIT BY HORSES OR OXEN. 


NO CLOGGING OF KNIVES; 
Works well on rough ground, also on side-hills, salt and fresh meadows, 
and in any kind of lodged grass and clover. 

. WARRANTED TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
Manufactured at the AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MANU- 
FACTORY, and for Sale at the WAREHOUSE AND SEED 


STORE of 


mayl-3t 





189 & 191 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


R. L. ALLEN, 














ANOTHER HELP FOR THE FARMER. 








SELF-ADJUSTING 
UNLOADING FORKS. 


With these admirable Forks, a ton of hay can be taken 
from a wagon in from five to ten minutes, and deposited 
in any part of the mow or stack. They are self-adjusting, 
perfectly simple, very durable, made of the very best 
Peterial, and in a style of workmanship which cannot be 
surpassed. They are as indispensable to hay-making as 
the Mowing Machine or Horse Rake, are easily operated, 
cost but a trifle, and on any ordinary sized farm will save 
three times their cost in a single season. 

Our Unloading Forks for 1857 are greatly improved, and 

confidently recommenced as entirely superior to any 
oer in the market. Price $8, delivered at any of the 
arves or depots of Philadelphia. 








We also supply the necessary rope and tackle, with full 
directions for rigging them. 
OAS, SPANGLER & CO., 
New AGRICULTURAL WaREHOUSE, 
No. 627 Market St., below 7th, Philadelphia. 


myl-2m 





SMALL FARM FOR SALE. 


OFFER FOR SALE, privately, my farm, situated in 

the county of York, immediately on the stage road 

leading from York Town to Hampton, six miles from the 
former place, and about two miles from the water. 

This FARM contains 175 to 200 ACRES—20 acres are 
cleared; the remainder is well covered with pine, chesnut, 
oak and cedar. It is enclosed with a good ehesnut fence; 
a never-failing stream of water runs through it. There 
are some twelve or fifteen acres, most of which has been 
cleared—with a little expense could be converted into an 
excellent meadow. The buildings are DWELLING 
HOUSE, SMOKE HOUSE, KITCHENS, BARN. AND 


STABLE. All the buildings are new, with the exception 
of one of the kitchens. An excellent well of WATER in 
the yard. 


Joining the above farm there is a tract of 60 ACRES— 
50 of which are cleared—which I offer for sale with the 
above tract. This last tract has en it an abundance of 
marl, and has a good enclosure around it. 

The terms will be made very ee 

Address, W. N. WARE, 


may]-6t Yorx Town, Va. 


A POSITIVE CURR FOR CANCER 
WITHOUT THE USE OF CAUSTIC OR THE KNIFE. 

Reliable and uniform in its effects in all cases, and proved, 
— a possible doubt, in every case to which it has been ap- 
plied. 

The undersigned will guarantee a cure of all external 
Cancer where Vital Parts are not involved, before the appli- 
cation is made. As the wonderful effects of this remedy 
is now pretty well known, it is deemed needless to say 
more than what is expressed above. 

A pam phlet giving the full description of cures and the 
manner of treatment, with other information on the nature 
and character of Cancer, sent to all persons requirin the 
knowledge it contains.. Address, JOHN CATHERS, 

may Il—ly Office No. 102 Baltimore st. Baltimore. , 

A FRICAN GUANO, of superior quality; a lot is expec- 

ted, which will be sold low. Apply at this office. 
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MANNY’S COMBINED 


REAPING AND MOWING MACHINE, 


WITH WOOD’S IMPROVEMENT. 
£2 OVER 8,000 SOLD IN THE PAST SEASON. .<y 


In putting my machines into market for the harvest of 
. 1857, I have the best grounds for believing they will meet 
xf an extensive sale, and prove as entirely satisfactory to 
= the farmers, as they have heretofore. I have made an 
extensive sale of machines in the past harvest, and their 
success has been unbounded and complete. Experience 
has induced me_to make alterations in the machines for 
1857 as follows, jviz : 

All the bearings or journals, will be case hardened. The 
Shoes, guards and gearing, will be of the best Salisbury Iron. 
And substituting wrought iron for cast in several places. 
Also a castor wheel under the tengue to take the weight from 
the horses’ necks. With each machine will be furnished 
j= two scythes, two extra guards, two extra sections, and 
one extra pinion and wrench. This machine will cut 

é PPP ¥% from ten to fifteen acres of grass or grain per day. ; 
SSS en tate etiam Price, of combined machine, $150. 


PREMIUMS AWARDED, 1856. 
AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION, FRANCE, GOLD MEDAL AND 600 FRANCS, PREMIUM. 


Big Spring Institute, Newville, Pa., Diploma. | Pa. State Fair, Pittsburg, Pa., Silver Cup. 
York Co. Agriculture Society, York, Pa., Diploma. | Monroe Co. Ag. So., Rochester, N. Y. 1st Premium. 
Huntington Co. Ag. So., Huntington, Pa., Onondaga Co. Ag. So., Onondaga, N. Y., Ist * 
lst Premium. | Yates Co. Ag. So., Pen Yan, N. Y., Ist ¢ 
Franklin Co. Ag. So., Chambersburg Pa. Ist ‘* Jefferson Co. Ag. So., Watertown, N.Y. Ist ** 
Centre Co. Ag. So., Bellefont, Pa., Ist ‘ |New York, State Ag. So. Watertown, N. Y., 
Cumberland Co. Ag. So., Carlisle, Pa., Ist Silver Medal. 


WALTER A. WOOD, Manufacturer and Proprietor, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
For Sale in Baltimore only by 


E. WHITMAN & Co., No. 63 Exchange Place, 
And THOMAS NORRIS, No. 48 Light Street, Baltimore. 


West River, Md., Nov. 7, 1857. Freperick, Md., Aug. 29, 1856. 

Mr. Walter A. Wood: This is to certify that we, the subscribers, having 

Dear Sir—I have used one of your Combined | each purchased, during the month of June last, one 
Reaping and Mowing Machines the past season. | of Manny’s Combined Reapers and Mowers, with 
Its easy draft, together with the admirable adjusting | Wood’s Improvement, and having now finished our 
a, are items of great consideration.— | grass as well as grain harvest, we take great pleas- 

wenty seconds is sufficient to convert it from a| ure in recommending them to the farmers as the 
Reaper to a Mower, and vice versa. The driver | most simple in construction, most durable ahd re- 
has full control of the machine, to raise and lower | liable machine now in use, possessing advantages 
it at his will, with lever power, and while the | over all others. 






















machine is inmotion. The advantage is invaluable | Daniet A. Hepces, Epow. T. GeTzENDANER, 
in cutting lodged grassor grain. Your Reaper will | Joun ‘B. Svaurer, J. M. Buckey, 
cut on all sides of a piece of grain, superséding the | Joun L Miner, Wa. S. Mitcer, 
necessity of carrying swarths or stopping half an| R. Ports, Wm. Havck, 
hour to raise or lower by bolts, as is the case with} B. J. Snaurer, James S. Simmons, 
other Reapers. I consider it the best Combined | Joseru_L. Horrer, Tuomas Nicopemus, 
Machine now in use. Cuas. C. Srewarrt. Cuas. GotpsporovecnH, Joun Deer, 

Joun A. Smirn, Wan. Wuite. 








Eumettssure, Frederick Co. Md. July, 29, °56. 
Dear Sir—I have just finished my harvest; I York, York Co., Sept. 4, 1856. 
have made nearly one hundred and seventy-five | Waller 2. Wood: ; , 
tons of hay, also a fair crop of wheat and oats, all] Dear Sir—The Combined Reaping and Mowing 
of which was taken off with the Reaper. I pur-| Machines you sent me the past season, although 
thased of your agent at Frederick City. Several | received at a very late date, surpassed my expecta- 
of my neighbors have McCormick’s, but since they | tion. For several years past I have been using 
ve seen mine in operation they regret their pur- | McCormick and Atkins’ Self-Raker, and must say 
thase. I am convinced that by the next harvest at |I can do more work with two horses and your 
kast twenty-five of your machines can be disposed | machine, with, less labor, than with any machine 
fin this vicinity. . Yours, respectfully, now in use. Yours, respectfully, 
JosePH BRAWNEE. mayl Emanvet Herman: * 
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SPRINO-TOOTH HORSE RAKES. | 
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We have in store and for sale 100 Patent Spring Tooth Rakes, which are constructed rer 


in the best manner, and warranted the best gleaning Rake in the market. No Wheat Gr 
Grower should be without this valuable implement. the 





The same Implement is also valuable for raking in Clover and Grass Seeds. pe 
Price for the Medium and best size, - - $ - 

Revolving Horse Rakes, - - - - $9.00 ne\ 

Loafer Hand Rakes, - : - - 2.50 *5 

Common and Extra Hand Rakes, each - - 25 and 37$c § Lit 

HAY AND MANURE FORKS, rr 
SCYTHE STONES, SICKLES, GRAIN AND GRASS SCYTHES, ~ 

SCYTHES AND SNATHS HUNG, mo 

COMPLETE SCYTHE RIFLES, Xe. o. 
may 1. .R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO, a 
‘ = - - -— wit 
alii — : : Spr 
GSRAIN CRADLES. the 

; = |p The figure shows the construction of our rs 





improved IRON BRACED CRADLE, and fhe 
the pattern best adapted for Southern use, orf earl 
for heavy Crops. We are making and havef pai 
on hand 100 dozen with warranted Scythes§ Tr 
attached—which we will sell Wholesale or m 
Retail. = 
. AZ Merchants preferring Cradles taken 
B? apart and boxed, can be accommodated. AN 
Z ALSO FOR SALE ¢ 
PENNSYLVANIA & EASTERN CRADLES 


R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. Bird 
Baltimore, Mé. Cle 
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ARM FOR SALE.--The subscriber will sell his 
farm, lying immediately on Nomini Creek, contain- 
ing 300 acres, with improvements, consisting of small 
dwelling house, food barn, stable, &c., with ample supply 
of fence timber, little waste land, and has abundant facili- 
ties convenient for its permanentimprovement. The creek 
abounds with fish, oysters, and wild fowl, all of which, 
render it a rare chance for purchasers. 
Address, WM. R. SUTTON, 
mayl-3t Montross, Westmoreland Co., Va. 


1000 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers for Sale, a tract of Land, con- 
taining about 1000 acres, situated in the county Cul- 
per, Va., immediately on the Orange and Alexandria 
1 Road, one mile from Rapid Ann Station, from which’ 
place it is only 4 hours travel to Richmond, and 2% hours 
to Alexandria, two of the best markets in the State. This 
tract consists of a Farm of about 700 Acres, and one of 285 
Acres, which will be sold separate, or in a body to suit 
purchasers; the whole tract contains about 700 acres, of 
cleared land, equal to any, lying on the Rapid Ann River, in 
a good state of improvement, lies level, and highly suc- 
ceptible of improvement. The neighborhood cannot be 
d for health, convenience to markets, and desira- 
bleness for a pleasant and profitable residence. Persons 
seeking a handsome and desirable location, are respect- 
fully invited to visit this farm, as one offering inducements 
rare fy presented. Improvements in fair order throughout. 
wu 


For further particulars consult the nnewesiqnee, 
M. A. WILLIS, 
myl-tf Rapid Ann Station P. 0., Va. 


A Farm for Sale in Greenbriar Co., Va 
HE UNDERSIGNED offers for sale the Farm on 
which he resides, situated on Greenbriar River, near 
the Turnpike leading from the Blue to theeRed Sulphur 
ogg a 9 miles from the former, and 23 from the latter. 
e tract contains upwards of 1000 Acres, about 700 of 
which are cleared—timber being reserved in different 
aces for convenient use—and most of it is well set in 
rass. Some 400 acres are finely adapted to Grain, and the 

remainder, being Limestone soil, to Blue grass. 

Much of the Pasture land is fresh, and the quantity of 





Grass is yearly increasing. The amount of grazing from 
the 8th of April until Christmas, has been equivalent to | 
that of 100 head of young Cattle. With the exception of 
two dry seasons, the undersigned has been in the habit of 
raising 50 bushels of corn per acre. The elevation above | 
tide-water is only 1600 feet, and consequently crops are ; 
never injured by either late or early frosts. The Farm has | 
a Southern exposure. | 

There are facilities for making and preserving Manure. | 
Lime is burnt in a Furnace at an expense of 2 3-4 cents per | 
bushel. The Buildings consist of a two-story house, with 
7rooms, and 3 Cellars, Kitchen, Ice-house, Carriage-house, | 
Corn-cribs, a large Barn. Cow-house, and Cattle-shedding 
sufficient for 60 Cattle. The neighborhood is noted for its 
morality. Within one mile of the premises are a Church, 
a School-house, Post-office, two Flouring Mills, Saw-mills, 
a Carding Machine, Store, and various machine 
shops. 

The tract may beconveniently divided into Three Farms, 
with Meadow land, fruit trees, and a number of constant 
Springs on each, and Sugar Orchards on two of them. 

Tue CovincTon anv Ouro Rarroap, is located along 
the edge of the Farm, and with the view of.a Depot at this 
place, 8 or 10 half-acre lots have already been sold at the 
Tates of $100 peracre. The valley is regarded as one of 
the most béautiful in the mountains. As the subscriber 
intends removing to the West, he will sell at some price as 
“-* as —— ‘ 

TERMS:—One-third on giving possession, and the 
balance in one and two years, with security and Deed of 
Trust. Premisesshown at any time, or inquiries answered. 
Address Palestine. Greenbriar Co., Va. 

may 1-2t L. A. ALDERSON: 


WILLIAM HARRIS, 
G3; RIFLE AND PISTOL MANU- 
FACTURER, No. 116 Pratt strect, 1 
door below South, Baltimore. 

. H. keeps constantly on hand a large 
assortment of Bird and Ducking Guns, 
Eoatte and single barrels;) Six barrelled Revolvers— 
les made to order, Dupont’s Gunpowder, Powder Flasks, 
Bags, Shot Belts and Pouches, and many othemarti- 
cles necessary for sportsmen. Repairing done at the short- 

est notice, and with neatness. mhl-lyr 








LAND FOR SALE—At $8 to $12. 
_ subscriber will sell, if divided, at $8 to $12 per 

acre, according to location and improvements, from 
1200 to 1500 acres.of valu2))ie land, lying in Richmond and 
Westmoreland Counties, Va., between the annock 
and Potomac Rivers, about 3 miles distant from Warsaw, 
the county town of Richmond Co. For terms, which will 
be liberal, apply to the subscriber on the premises, or to 
E. Geaw ine, Me. 70 Light Street Wharf, Balt. 

RICHARD B. STEWART, 

may]1-2t* Warsaw, Riehmond Co., Va. 


A Farm in Eastern Virginia For Sale. 

I will sell on liberal terms, my farm known as Spring- 
field ; it contains about 600 acres ; 200 acres are cleared and 
under cultivation; from 50 to 75 acres are in meadow, and 
affords fine grazing ; is capable of sustaining 100 head of 
cattle and twice that number of hogs. There are about 
200 acres from which the pine timber has been cut, that 
could easily be brought into cultivation ; the oak timber 
would nearly or quite Pay the expense of clearing ; the 
balance of the land is well set in pine, oak, maple e 

Of the cleared lands, there are about 40 acres in wheat, 
(22 of which are in clover) 15 in oats, 50 in corn, 12 in 
— and 7 heavily manured and prepared for sweet 
potatoes. 

I have recently planted some 500 choice apple and Peach 
trees, 26 Cherries and 40 apricots of choice varieties. There 
is generally a market in the creek for all the surplus of the 
farm. The contiguity to Norfolk also affords great ad- 
vantages in connection with the northern steamers. 

The improvements consist of a dwelling with 6 

rooms and a hall, with a cellar under the entire 

buildings, 2 Kitchens, 3 Barns, 2 Meat houses, 
Corn-cribs, capacity for 300 bbis., and stabling for 10 Mules 
and Horses; a small outlay would put all in good order. 

Springfield is situated on a branch of Chuckatuck creek, 
about 18 miles from Norfolk, 9 miles from Smithfield, 
(county town) and 5 from an excellent water grist Mill. 
The neighborhood is healthy; two of the oldest men in 
the county (one 75 and the other 81) living within one 
mile on either side. There were not $5 paid for medical 
— last year in a family of 20 persons, black and 
white. 

I will take $12 peracre, or $7010 forthe whole ; one-third 
cash, the balance in payments to suit the purchaser, se- 
cured by bond and mortgage at 6 per cent per annum. 

The purchaser can have possession at his option, by 
making a fair compensation for the crop. He can also 
have the privilege of the stock, farming utensils, &c. 

If labour should be required, I will furnish it for the 
balance of the year. Address W. H. JORDAN, 

may!-1t* Smithfield, Isle of Wight Co., Va. 


VALUABLE ESTATE FOR SALE, 


YING in Gloucester County, Va., containing, by re- 
cent survey, 1107 acres : one-half is heavily timbered 

with Oak, Hickory, Ash, Pine, Chesnut, the balance 
cleared ina high state of productiveness, and well divided 
with chesnut rails. 300 acres is prime bottom land, 100 of 
which is cleared, and equal in productiveness to the best 
western lands. It is well watered, and has an inexhausti- 








| ble supply of marl of the finest variety, and very accessible; 


most of the land has been marled, producing a marked 
improvement. The improvements are a large and com- 
fortable brick dwelling, and all the necessary out build- 
ings. Steamers run to Norfolk and Baltimore 5 times a 
week, with the option of the New York and Baltimore 
markets for produce. It is convenient to Court House, 
Churches, &c. it isan excellent location fora Saw Mill, 
(there is one in course of erection on the place). Lumber 
is in great demand, and commands high cash prices at the 
Mill. Itis considered from its advantagesof up and low 
land, fine water, and marl, society, &c., one of the most 
desirable estates in eastern Virginia. There are 150 acres 
in Wheat. Price $20.00 peracre. Terms accommodating. 
Possession given at any time. 


Apply to 
Messrs. SANDS & WORTHINGTON, 
ditors American Farmer, Balt. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


ARDEF’S MANUAL FOR THE CULTURE OF THE 
STRAWBERHY will eusure success, and recom- 
mend the best varieties for the different soils and locations, 
ah oe tescee possesses cecccce Pccccccce soe-seanet 60 cents. 
Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 
¥ man PC. M. SAXTON & CO. 


mayl-tf 





Agricultural Book-Publishers 


may-l! 140 Fulton-st., New-York. 
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TO FARMERS. | McCormick’s Reaper and Mower. 
MEXICAN GUANO. « egyus a one ch been acting as agent for 


4 be SUBSURIBER has on hand and for sale, two car- | several years past, for the above Reaper and Mower, 
goes, 584 tons, Blown MEXICAN GUANO, which he | and finding it to give general satisfaction would respectfully 
will sell, delivered from Messrs. Hooper & Cheesborough’s | notify the Farmers, that he is again agent for the sale of 
wharf, Fell’s Point, at $15 per ton, on the following terms: | them, and solicits their early orders. 
For 5 tons and under, ash. {| Maryitanp AGricuLtuRaL Works AND SEED Srorg, 
“ “ és 50—One-half Cash, balance 6 mos. : No. 150 Pratt Street Pred, Balto. 
“ 50 « and upwards, One-third Cash, one-third 6 months, | _mayl-2t "__SAM’L. COTTINGHAM. 
and one-' 2 months, for approved paper. | aos 7 
a oy paTrerson, | McCormick’s Reaper and Mower for Sale. 
mayl-tf. No. 8 Commerce Street Baro. a ee ED ae pe - ieveien 4 Se 
above well known and unequalled Machines, whic 
GREAT ORIGINAL AMERICAN WORKS | they offer for sale at the Manufacturer’s established prices 
e large number hitherto sold in this and the oe | 
@) THE HB ORSE. | States, shows the arpreciation in which they are held, an 
renders any notice of their relative merits unnecessary. 











ADD’S ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE MAGRAW & KOONS, AceEnts 
HORSE, anv Dictjonary or VETERINARY SCIENCE. No. 80 North Sreet, Baltimore, Ma. 
Splendidly Illustrated. BIMIM yg cccccccccccoccescocces 200; gG@-We have and will keep on hand extra castings and 
do Colored Plates,............ 4 00 | parts of Machines for repairs. mayl 


DADD’S MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. 2 6a OEE LT CMBR aes 
Containing practical directions for the Treatment of Dis- | McCormick’s Combined Reaping and Mow- 





eases and Lameness of Horses. (With Illust’ns)....$1 00 ing Machine. 
uate ekcan bones 8 Ba.timoreE, April 24th, 1857. 
- AN HORSES. t, J[ HEREBY give notice to the public, that Mr. B. M. 
‘As interesting asa romance.” Giving the History of | Ruopgs is not now agent for the sale of the above Ma- 


the Morgan Horse, Pedigrees of the Principal Horses of | : 
this Breed, and General Instructions for Purchasing, Breed- | (fucking ‘by hins ace potiied oo neg the Sse ae Neen 








ing and Training Horse:,.............++- seecce sooo Gl 00} Magraw & Koons, well known Commission Merchants in 
Tue FirtH THousaNnD Now READY. | this city, whose advertisement as agents for the sale of the 
Sent free of postage upon receipt of price. | Machine will be found in this paper. 
C. M. SAXTON & CO., | mayl-lt C. H. McCORMICK. 
Agricultural Book-Publishers, 

mayl-lt : 140 Fulton-st., New-York. EUSSEYW’S & KETCHUM’S 
GRAPES. REAPING, AND MOWING MACHINES. 
Now 1s THE SEASON FOR PLANTING. : = repared to receive orders for Hussey’s & 
HORLTON’S COMPLETE GRAPE-GROWER’S etchum’s Reaping and Mowing Machines, and 


the two patterns of the most perfect construction, and now 








GUIDE... c.cccccccccccccs ccccccccccccec cece 60 cents. | ; 5 ond ful 
REEMELIN’S VINE-DRESSER’S MANUAL....50 do. | *™ Senerat anc successful use. 

ALLEN ON THE GRAPE..........0.00.-006 $i 00 = R. SINCLAIR, Jz. & CO. 
Are works which should be in the hands of every one OTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN TO THE PUB- 
who has a vine to —_ or prune. The increase: produce LIC, that we have abandoned the omney for the 
of a single year wiil pay for them. sale of McCormick’s Reaper, for which B. M. Rhodes has 
Sent free of postage on receipt of price. heretofore acted as agent, but continue to furnish all other 
Cc. M. SAXTON & CO., Agricultural Implements, including ‘‘Manny’s” Reaping 
Agricultural Book-Publishers, and Mowing Machine, also ‘‘Ketchum’s’? Mower, at our 
mayl-it 140 Fulton-st., New-York. | well known bes or business, 141 West Pratt street, 

‘ = = - | opposite the Maltby House. 
TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. mayl-It B. M. RHODES & Co. 





UIST’S FLOWER-GARDEN DIRECTORY....$1 25 G tI t in Thr > - 
BRECK’S BOOK OF FLOWERS.............. 1 oo | Great Improvement in eshing Machines, 
Will give you the directions you need for selecting the Wii are manufacturing 100 of the latest improved 
rarest and best flowers, and for their successful cultivation. Railway Horse Powers, with Overshot Iron Cylin- 


























These are the best books for amateurs. der Threshers, the shakers so arranged as not to take per- 
Sent free of postage on sonatas é i — —— —. ny = . ages ee and 
Cc. M. SAXTOD 1 resher including band and fixtures for ng clover- 
Agricultural Book-Publishers, seed, complete, $140, one Horse Power $J20. Also 5 sizes 
may!-lit 140 Fulton-st., New-York. 4 Hay a from $75 to $100 se in 
ease address a .W.t > 0., 
CHESTER AND BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. mhl-ly York, PenNsyLvanta, and receive a circular. 
TWO-YEAR OLD SOWS, full 
Dp Caer > —— old, heavy in CONTENTS OF THE MAY NO. 
‘ ig, by a full Chester Boar. 3 : ‘4 
i Pe iso, 2 CHESTER SOWS, 12 mos. | Farm work, embracing Vine CultureinMd. 345 
ld. also in pig by same boar—4 pair of| CUltivationofcorn,oats, | Renewal of Patents, 345 
b Pigs, same breed, 2 mos.cld. ‘Anda| Pumpkins, millet; lu- | Book Farming, 345 
half Berkshire and haif Chester Sow, 2 years old, in pig, by| {trou } ogy hay = -— oe a to make, = 
a Chester Boar—a large fine animal, will weigh 500 lbs.— @utten cae incl Y>. Book fi ume, - 
7ES with Bees. C. WARNS 9 sncsuding < —- 3 
Also a dozen BEE HI Eldridge Landin M d all kinds of vegetables, 334) Cultivating Potatoes, 346 
ik... ll SRE | Bicep amare a gos | ReTeultusal Experience 3 
HE New A MODODENDRON. FRASERII, | The Cow Pea, ”336| Sun Flower, rotection” 
a native of North Carolina, and figured in the | OD Surface manuring, 337| against chills, 348 
Horticulturist of last year, giving a description in | 1™ a in Nort 337 —- enemy of the on 
full—it is quite distinct from any other variety, and for a | 44 arolna, ait T eat, oe 
hardy out-door plant cannot be surpassed. The proprie-| a of an Or- on ae - over - 
tor has placed the entire stock in the subscriber’s hands Fin Ww. lf Cet 8 elds of eat, 4 
for sale, where he offers plants at $2 each, or $20 per dozen | Fine 4 = ces coe 337 ee te ° crops, = 
for cash,—with the Newest and Choicest Collection of | = ‘ arkets, Seeds, 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS in the United States. | Essay on Cotton Culture, 338, | Sugar Cane, Mill for the 
Apply to JOHN FEAST, Florist, | 34 0. , [Guano and Poultry, 350 
may|-4t 295 Lexington street, Baltimore. | Paty * arming, 341} Sugar, 353 
y é | Floricultore for May, 343) Seed corn from N.U. 353 
HINESE SUGAR CANE SEED.—A small lot, warran- Agricultural College in N. Y. Agricultural Hall 
ted — price $1.25 per ye if sent 8 peut Cusatine, ~~ 346 *.. — a, aunt 356 
i — t this office. elf-sealing Cans an otice of new Advertise- 
by mail 75 cents per quart—for sale a be g OG om ai 
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